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WE have allowed this work to proceed to the 
extent of nearly four hundred pages of its 
second volume before we ventured to offer 
any remark upon it to the public. This 
course seemed to us to be due to the im- 
portance of the undertaking “‘ a General Bio- 
graphical Dictionary ;” and we may further 
state that we were repelled from even a briet 
notice from observing some objectionable ano- 
malies, errors, and imperfections in the two 
earlier parts. ‘These require careful revision, 
and, it is to be expected, will meet the cor- 
rection they need before the Dictionary reaches 
a finished form; and, in the meantime, it is 
gratifying to us to observe that the later parts 
which have appeared display great and manifest 
improvement, insomuch as to entitle the pub- 
lication to a much higher award that we could, 
with justice, have previously bestowed upon it. 

An epic poem is somewhat of a literary diffi- 
culty; so is a tragedy; so the history of a 
nation; and so the perfect illustration of a 
great science. ‘The best of any of them will be 
obnoxious to question and criticism. But Bio- 
graphy is, of all kinds of literary labour, the 
most difficult ; and must, of necessity, inherit 
more faults, mistakes, misrepresentations, mis- 
datings, misquotations, mistatements, and 
blunders, against which the critic may set his 
battery, than all the rest put together. Even 
in a single Life or Memoir, let the writer use 
all the diligence, resort to all the research, and 
take all the pains he can, there will occur 
statements which others may controvert, opi- 
nions which others may hold to be unfounded, 
and facts which others (having access to differ- 
ent or later sources of informations) may con- 
tradict. And if this be the case in a limited 
sense, what must the circumstances be in a 
universal plan? The wit and wisdom of man 
cannot go beyond an approximation to truth. 
No inquiry can furnish all that might be sought 
out ; no sifting can secure certainty of result ; 
no expense can command the quality or quan- 
tity of work which, for one of such Parts as 
these alone, would suffice to procure unques- 
tionable data, 

The writers and compilers of such works 
must rely for the mass of their information on 
preceding authors. ‘Thousands of the names 
are far beyond the reach of further elucidation ; 
and thousands are subject to such disputed 
points, that no art can unravel the mystery 
which shrouds them. Discretion seems to be 
the grand desideratum in an editor,—discretion 
In rejecting pseudo improvements in nearly as 
great a degree as in adopting judicious cor- 
rections and more comprehensive particulars. 

_ Ifwe look at a public man of any condition 
in literature, in science, in arts, in politics, 
living and moving before our eyes, we will find 
that there is no agreement, by common consent, 
either as to their motives, their actions, or 


their characters. How, then, are we to expect 
unanimity concerning individuals of by-gone 
times and long past ages? If we look at any 
event which took place only yesterday within 


more diligent editorship, and to the employ- 
ment of fresh and competent hands to assist 
it. The third and fourth merit approba- 
tion, and the ensuing three are still superior. 


the view of five or five hundred persons, we 
will find it impossible to get any two or twenty 
of them to coincide in their description. How, 
then, are we to expect perfect accuracy and 
incontrovertibility in the accounts of events 
which happened at a distance and many years 
ago? We repeat that approximation is all 


Tt so happens that in No. V. Latin and Greek 
names are most conspicuous; and it strikes us 
(as we have dipped) that the memoirs of 
Apollonius of Tyana, of Marcus Antonius the 
triumvir, of Antoninus, and some others we 
need not particularise, are capitally done. The 


Oriental personages, such as Anwari, Antar, 
Arabshah, Ardasheer, &c., also appear to us to 
be excellent, and written by a first-rate scholar. 
The notice of D’Anville is another admirable 


that can be aimed at or expected ; and that, in 
every instance, great allowances ought to be 
made for what appears wrong in productions of 
this kind. example of biography ; and we would say, gen- 
We are partly led to these observations from| erally, that the medical and naval portions are 
having perused a very clever pamphlet by Mr.'of a high character. We should also point 
B. Corney, in which he dissects some portions/attention to the middle-age names, Arculf, 
of this Dictionary with a keen and trenchant! Arena, &c., which are full of information, and 
knife. He does point out errors which ought!shew much reading and acquaintance with 
not to have escaped detection ; and, in other) those dark times. We copy but one, a curious, 
biographies, he delves with such industry into| memoir as a brick of this edifice :— 
research as to render some of their relations| ‘ Araktcheev (Count Alexis Andreevicht), 
extremely doubtful if not altogether unfounded. a Russian general, who rose from the ranks, 
But, with all his acuteness and talent, he only | and who essentially benefited the military sys- 
roves this,—that if any individual, like him-)tem of his countrymen by the very great im- 
self, of considerable i abilities (see his! provements he introduced into the artillery 
controversies with Mr, D’Israeli), of sufficient | service, was born in the province of Novogorod, 
leisure, and more than sufficient inclination for | 1767. He was educated in the corps of cadets, 
the sport, will devote himself to the trouble of but as, although belonging to the class of 
narrowly investigating any one article in a/nobles, his parents were poor, he was entirely 
Biographical Dictionary, he is likely to be dependent upon his own exertions for his future 
rewarded by the discovery of mistakes both} advancement. In his other studies he made 
small and great. If Mr. B. Corney, for! very little progress, nor did he ever become 
example, or any antiquary of similar intelli- acquainted with any other language than his 
gence and tastes, gave only a week to the Brit-/own ; but his application to every thing con- 
ish Museum, or the State Paper Office, to) nected with military pursuits was most assidn- 
ascertain the correctness or incorrectness of ajous. After passing through several other 
life of Alaric the Goth, or Saint Colum-|grades, he was appointed by the grand duke 
banus, or Joe Miller, we would wager a (afterwards Paul I.), in 1792, commander of 
groat that he would pick out enough to shew the artillery forces in the garrison of Gratchina, 
up any contributor of any of these lives to any | where, by his unremitted attention to disei- 
Biographical Dictionary that ever could be pline, he obtained the personal favour of the 
published. For nobody can suppose that con-| prince, who, among other distinctions, confer~ 
tributors could allot so much time to every life ;|red upon him the rank te major-general, ve 
if they did, five hundred of the hardest work.|order of St. Anne, and an estate of 2000 
ing scribes in existence could not produce a/ peasants. After a short retirement from the 
General Biographical Dictionary in five hun- service, in 1798, he took an active share the 
dred years. following year in the military preparations 
Still this is no excuse for such stupid errors! Russia was then making, but in consequence 
as the following in Part I. of that before us. (of some tumults and acts of insubordination in 
In the sketch of the late Lord Colchester it is|the artillery —— potency the - 
recorded :—‘‘ In 1805, he gave a casting vote peror’s displeasure, and withdrew rom the 
in favour of Lord Melville, red his lordship’s service till 1803, when Alexander appointed 
conduct was brought before the a none {him eye of ——- artillery — een 
sequence of the inquiries of the Finance Com-'out the empire. He now commenced those re- 
mittee.” * k mg the ge the Speak. | ges a na PO in — ——— 
er’s vote which decided the division against the military establishment which have since 
Lord Melville, and brought on his trial. Under brought it to its present degree of perfection. 
other heads singular omissions are censnrable, To his prudent counsels and measures, among 
and under others a due proportion does not which was that of organising numerous corps 
seem to have been observed, as regards the im- | de reserve, may be partly attributed the success 
portance of the subjects, after the first two of the Russian arms in 1813-14. When peace 
parts. eal was og he still continued his reo 
But, as we have said, in the succeeding five |services to the state in various ways, and ha 
a marked improvement has taken place, which considerable share in the formation of military 
we should be inclined to attribute to a new and colonies or settlements. ee oe the 
= death of Alexander, he retired altogether from 
* We are pleased to notice since writing, that this and!public affairs, and resided upon his estate, 
other slips have been corrected by cancels and otherwise; | where he died in 1834. Having no heirs, he 








which bodes fair for like pains being bestowed on the | : ‘s land seneate-te ie 
rest.—Hd, Le G. jleft the disposal of his landed property 
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emperor, who assigned it to the Cadet Institute 
of Novogorod, which has, in consequence, now 
taken the title of the AraktcheevC.I. During 
his lifetime he had bestowed upon it 300,000 
rubles. One very singular disposal of money 
made by him is the following:—In 1833 he 
lodged in the Imperial Bank the sum of 50,000 
rubles, on the express condition of its being left 
to accumulate, untouched, for the term of 
ninety-three years ; when it is computed that 
it will amount 1,918,960 roubles, three-fourths 
of which is to be bestowed (in 1925) on the 
author of the best history of the Emperor Alex- 
ander) to be written in the Russian lan- 
guage), and the remainder appropriated to de- 
fraying the expense of printing 10,000 copies of 
the work !” 

And now, in taking our leave of this work, 
we may acknowledge that it is of a kind even 
more difficult to review than to write accu- 
rately and properly: for there are many 
writers, but, in spite of the plural We, only 
one reviewer. And were he all the reviewers 
in England rolled into one, how short must be 
his knowledge of the sufficiency for such a 
task! We throw ourselves at the public feet ; 
and if we have provoked correction by an 
errors of opinion, we can only say that we will 
receive it without a murmur, and indulge in 
the hope that, whoever sets us or others right 
may be quite right themselves. 





A Year among the Circassians. By J. A.Long- 
worth, Esq. 2 vols. 12mo. London, 1840. 
Colburn. 

Tuis publication does not set out in a very 

explicit or candid manner. There is no lead- 

ing date; and it is only far on, by the insertion 
of a’document, we gather that the author’s 
visit to Circassia was in 1837. In his preface 
he enumerates preceding writers on the subject 

—Klaproth and Pallas; Stewart, Bell, and Ma- 

rigny ; but he omits all notice of Mr. Spencer, 

whose volumes have, within the last few years, 
been so largely quoted in the Literary Gazette. 

We like authors to act fairly by their pre- 

cursors: it shews that they do not shun com- 

parison, and bodes well of their own perform. 
ances. 

Mr. Longworth was correspondent of “ The 
Times” newspaper whilst in the East, but has 
not reprinted his letters in this work. He de- 
scribes the secret and cunning operations which 
were necessary in chartering a merchant vessel 
at Constantinople to avoid the notice of Russian 
espionage, and enable the adventurers to pro- 
ceed to the coast of Circassia. To accomplish 
this, by violating the Russian blockade, great 
circumspection was required. It was, how- 
ever, managed after a chase at sea, and Mr. 
Longworth landed at Pchat. Having pre- 
viously, at Sinope, met a Turkish merchant, he 
says ‘“‘he was a round, fat, little man, full of 
fun, and not wanting in shrewdness, and sat 
doubled up before me, in the Turkish style, 
smoking and talking at a prodigious rate, evi- 
dently for the hundredth time, a good deal 
excited at the example he had before him, and 
declaring stoutly, as he had done to a hundred 
others, that he would accompany me. There 
was, however, a ludicrous expression of terror 
in the little man’s flushed face and twinkling 
eyes, that augured badly for the stability of his 
resolution; and accordingly, when it came to 
the push, his heart failed him as usual. In 
allusion to my own expedition, he slily re- 
marked that it was all very well for England 
and the Porte, who were doing nothing for the 
Circassians, to endeavour to keep up their cou- 
rage, and to prevent them submitting to the 





Russians, till they had made up their own minds 
on the subject. ‘ Yes, yes,’ he added, laughing 
and shaking his head; ‘I understand it all ; 
first comes Daoud Bey, then Kutchuk Bey, 


then Yakoob Bey, and, lastly, yourself ; all to; 


keep the pot boiling over the way ; but whether 
its contents will turn out ditch-water, porridge, 
or good mutton soup, Allah alone can tell.’” 
Which we verily believe to be a correct view of 
the affair. 

Near Pchat there are some vast tombs ; and 
Mr. L. states concerning them :— 

“There are two descriptions of tombs to 
be seen here ; one, the tumulus or cairn, a heap 
of rude stones, in some instances of great height 
and circumference; and the other, a cenotaph, 
for no remains have been found near it, com- 
posed of fine ponderous flat stones, four in a 
quadrangle of five or six feet, and one at the 
top. ‘Through one of the upright stones is a 
hole, about a foot in diameter, made in a well. 
described circle, with a smooth orifice: the in- 
side is empty. These edifices, kept together by 
the very solidity of their truly Cyclopeian ma- 
terials, have suggested to the natives, who have 
lost every clue to the real purpose for which 
they were constructed, the story that they were 
built by the giants as houses for pigmies, — not 
that ‘ small infantry warred on by cranes,’ but 
a nation of light horsemen, mounted on hares 
instead of chargers. These, they say, were the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the Caucasus. With 
respect to any other ruins or remains, fortresses, 
monuments, or chapels, they have one answer 
to all inquiries—that is, ‘they are Gennyvis’ 
(Genoese), and they will not trouble them- 
selves, or expect you should trouble yourself, 
further on the matter. Genoa has much to 
answer for in the way of ruins (whatever hand 
she may have had in building) here as well 
as in Turkey: ‘lone mother of dead empires,’ 
she is responsible for them all.” 

Elsewhere he notices some Circassian super- 
stitions thus :— 

“ Continuing for some miles to ascend the 
stream as before, we at length diverged from it 
by a path to the left, which wound along the 
sides of the hills. Those to the right now 
assumed a bolder and more rugged outline, and 
to one of them, of more grotesque appearance 
than the others, my attention was drawn by the 
Hadji. ‘That hill,’ he said, — ‘that strange- 
looking hill, elbowing the sky yonder to the 
left, is possessed by the devil. Yes,’ continued 
he, gravely, seeing that I treated his assertion 
as a joke, ‘ the devil possesses every foot of it; 
and I would fain see the man that will venture 
to fetch a stick from the wood at the top, or sow 
pasta in the fields on its side.’ As he pro- 
ceeded to unfold to me this popular superstition, 
[ naturally took a closer survey of the peak, or 
promontory, that had given rise to it. Its most 
remarkable feature was, that it was superadded 
to the main ridge like a hunch on a camel’s 
back, or rather flung from it, as it were, and 
suspended, with its waving crest of foliage, like 
some enormous billow on the, curl. Issuing 
from this wood occasionally strange noises had 
been heard. Groans, shrieks, and clanking of 
chains, now and then diversified by diabolical 
peals of laughter, had distinctly announced that 
the very peculiar festivities, vulgarly called 
‘devils’ delights,’ were kept up in its precincts 
with great spirit ; in short, neither man, wo- 
man, nor child, had a doubt on the matter —it 
was the haunt of demons! Those who had 
ventured—for some had been fool-hardy enough 
to intrude on their revels—had either never 
returned to give a description of them, or, like 
Bully Bottom, had been ‘ strangely translated,’ 





their chins having been brought into juxtapo- 
sition with the napes of their necks, and their 
faces, in that untoward predicament, making 
on all who met them grimaces at once horrible 
and ridiculous. Among other marvels, no less 
religiously believed, there was reported to be in 
the circle of this enchanted wood an immense 
brazen caldron, and that a pretty ‘hell-broth,’ 
as may easily be supposed, was concocted in it ; 
the greensward where it was placed was also 
said to be fireproof, and the grass to have 
resisted every attempt that had been made to 
burn it. Nor was this all; a white horse, 
without a rider, was at stated intervals seen 
amusing itself by galloping backwards and for- 
wards over the ridge of the hill in a very 
awful manner; indeed, not that white horses 
were scarce in the country, or that they were 
not accustomed to indulge in similar pastimes, 
but a courser like this, in size a perfect monster, 
could be of no earthly, certainly (a rather small 
one, by-the-by) of no Caucasian, breed.” 

For ourselves, we dislike the facetious on 
subjects of this sort. The superstitions and 
legends of countries are both curious and 
interesting, and deserve to be gravely treated, 
both on account of their philosophical, philo- 
logical, and historical value. ‘They are about 
the best guides to the origin, descent, and 
connexion of nations. 

Soon after landing, Mr. Longworth joined 
Mr. Bell; and he tells us a good deal about the 
Russian war, and something of the Circassian 
leaders and manners of the people. Of their 
consideration of their English visitors, the fol- 
lowing is a sample :— 

“ It is true, we were escorted every where by a 
guard of honour, composed of the most distin- 
guished persons of the two belligerent pro- 
vinces, but whether intended for the protection 
and safe custody of our persons and property 
appeared rather doubtful; certain it is, they 
kindly relieved us from all concern as to our 
whereabouts, and the disposition of our time, 
regulating these things exactly as they thought 
proper. Then, although we were invariably 
consulted in the most unreserved manner as to 
their domestic and foreign policy, they took 
just as much of the advice we gave as proved 
palatable to them, and no more. In return, 
moreover, for all the pomp and circumstance 
with which they had surrounded us, they natu- 
rally expected that we should duly play our 
part in the pageant, by an appropriate display 
of regal munificence. By some of the most im- 
patient, who conceived we had been rather 
backward in this respect, pretty strong hints 
were given on the subject. Of what use, it 
was asked, was a government, unless to make 
presents ? But before we ridicule this ingenious 
statement of their views, we should reflect 
whether the same do not also prevail in more 
civilised states ; with this slight difference, how- 
ever, that while one portion of the community 
build expectations on the bounty of the gevern- 
ment, the remainder are expected to contribute 
the means for its exercise. But the Circas- 
sians, having never yet enforced the distinction 
existing between the classes of contributors and 
receivers, were all naturally desirous, on its 
adoption, of being included in the latter. It is 
also, perhaps, to facilitate a consummation s0 
desirable, that, in seeking to place tiemselves 
under the authority of a chief, they prefer one 
whose resources shall be, equally with himself, 
of foreign derivation. It should not be forgot- 
ten, at the same time, that such crude notions 
of government are natural to a gallant and in- 
dependent race of warriors, who have hitherto 
bowed to no earthly authority, and among whom 
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it may be justly considered that a great step 
has been made for its establishment, in the 
feeling that prevails of its necessity,—proved 
as that necessity has been beyond a doubt by 
their voluntarily placing at their head any 
Englishman who makes his appearance on their 
coast.” 

Their councils, or parliaments, are very 
primitive. After an account of one, Mr, L. 
says t— 

x It rarely happens that any under the age of 
forty ever interfere in these debates ; and only 
with a tolerable sprinkling of grey hairs in the 
beard, announcing the matured wisdom of the 
tamatas, or elders, can the orator command at- 
tention. Should there be any individual fonder 
than others of hearing himself talk, they have 
a way of silencing him peculiar to themselves ; 
they neither crow like cocks, nor bray like cer- 
tain other animals in more civilised assemblies, 
but adopt a method for which the form and the 
roomy nature of their house of meeting, al 
fresco, are most peculiarly adapted. The un- 
fortunate orator in such cases is apt to find 
himself with no other audience than the neigh- 
bouring trees and bushes, the circle he had been 
addressing having rapidly dissolved and re-ad- 
justed itself out of earshot, where it might be 
seen listening to somebody with better claims 
on its attention. Except in cases like these, the 
patience, temper, and moderation of these as- 
semblies are most exemplary ; and on occasions 
when they have been sitting on some matter of 
local interest, I have, on returning in an even- 
ing from an excursion, found the council-ring 
unbroken, on the same spot, and canopied by 
the same tree, as when I had left it in the morn- 
ing. Day after day will they resume their deli- 
berations, while persons, whose opinions they 
respect, will speak for hours together ; but what, 
no doubt, tends to prolong their sittings, is the 
necessity of their being unanimous—a majority 
on a question will not suffice to decide it ; un- 
less all are agreed, they separate without com- 
ing to any decision at all, since none will be 
swayed by opinions he disapproves of.” 

The system is feudal, and very like our old 
Highland clans. ‘There are pshees, or princes, 
the chiefs of all.* There are ouzdens, or nobles 
of much authority. ‘There are tocavs, hakoth- 
fles, or freemen ; and there are cerfs, or slaves. 
The whole are divided into tokums, or tribes. 

Every traveller is adopted by a konag, or host, 
whose name is his protection and a passport to 
hospitality throughout the land. It is, never- 
theless, inhabited by independent communities ; 
and among them are jealousies, treacheries, 
feuds, and bloodshed to be found as among all 
warlike and barbarous people. 

We have not been so much enlightened by 
these pages as we could have wished ; and shall, 
therefore, only select another extract or two 
for their illustration. Our first is a charac. 
ter: 

“ Tchorook OgluTongouse, or‘ the Wolf,’ was 
4 good model of the Circassian preuwx chevalier, 
altogether sans peur if not sans reproche. What- 
ever enterprise was in hand, were it foray, on- 
slaught, or ambuscade, he for one might be de- 
pended upon ; if wrongs were to be redressed — 
individual, provincial, or national — Tongouse 
was invariably the champion. When certain of 
the Caucasian provinces had made separate terms 
with Russia, he was the first, by his successful 
inroads, to make them repent of their apostasy. 
His name had spread even as far as the In- 
gouches, whose children ‘the Wolf’ had more 
than once carried off from them. Such cele- 


* Mr. L. supposes that these may be originally Cabar- 
dians, or Teutonic knights, . 








brity ina man yet scarcely in his prime had 
produced its natural effects on the ladies of the 
Caucasus, and he had more claims on his heart 
than even the Mahomedan dispensation, indul- 
gent as it is, could allow him to do justice to. 
The consequence was, that his decided dispo- 
sition to please led him into many scrapes, and 
the fines he had drawn on himself and his tribe 
would, if they had all been duly paid, have 
stocked half the estates in Natukvitch with 
horned cattle. The only remedy for these dis- 
orders was, that he should take to himself a wife 
or two; and as the ample patrimony he inhe- 
rited no longer sufficed for it, the purchase- 
money was cheerfully, and from motives of 
economy, contributed by his tribe. He accord- 
ingly married two wives. The first, the most 
beautiful, and the second, the most accomplished 
woman in Circassia. His success in the court- 
ship of the former created no surprise. Beauty 
and bravery have mutual attractions all the 
world over ; the one being held to be the legiti- 
mate meed of the other. But that Guavcha, 
the discreet and stately daughter of Indar Oglu, 
should throw herself away on such a scapegrace 
as Tongouse did excite the special wonder and 
the no small indignation of her tribe and family. 
The hand of a princess possessing the manual 
dexterity of Guavcha—unrivalled in the works 
of the loom and needle—had been eagerly sought 
by the wisest and the wealthiest nobles of the 
land. But wealth and wisdom seemed to make 
little impression on her; and the fastidious 
princess, conscious, perhaps, that her charms 
were of a durable nature, was in no haste to 
make a selection. But her mind was at length 
made up, and that somewhat suddenly, being 
one fine morning nowhere to be found in the 
paternal domains of Pchat, having been trans- 
ferred by moonlight on the crupper of his steed 
to the harem of Tongouse, at Tedjaguz. To 
portray the person and equipment of this barba- 
rous Lovelace, (a very appropriate name, by the 
way, for a Circassian gallant, who is garnished 
all over with silver trimmings,) would entirely 
baffle my feeble powers of description. As far 
as the habiliments are concerned, it would be 
impossible to convey any definite idea, for the 
simple reason that they were never for two days 
together the same—in casque, mail, and gloves 
of steel, gallantly armed, at one time — at an- 
other, he was undefended, not only against the 
enemy, but even against the weather, by a 
threadbare tunic ; now, girt with bow and qui- 
ver, and now bristling with rifle, dagger, and 
pistol. At one moment clad in a gay silk an- 
teri, and a coat resplendent with the silver lace 
aforesaid — the next he was covered with rags. 
To-day he would meet you on a superb white 
charger richly caparisoned — to-morrow you 
would see him worse mounted than the Knight 
of the Rueful Countenance himself. Now all 
these transmutations, which a stranger might 
unjustly charge to caprice, were in the eyes of 
the admiring Dely Canns but so many-proofs 
of a brave and liberal spirit. Accoutrements, 
arms, horses, and slaves themselves, are things 
which such a hero is proud to part with — for 
it is presumed to be a proof that his valour can 
easily replace them. But though in his out- 
ward man the Proteus I have attempted to 
delineate, there were qualities about Tongouse 
which he could not change with his coat. For 
example—however he might be dressed, I never 
knew him to stand less than six feet three 
inches in his shoes; and whether in shirt of 
steel or of Bez, the formidable play of his mus- 
cles was the same. . Indeed, with regard to the 
latter, being much addicted to frolics and prac- 
tical jokes, euch as flooring, unhorsing, ang 





riding down his companions, the vigour they 
exhibited was by many of them deemed even 
superfluous ; whence it was said that the only 
fit playfellow for Tongouse was his horse ; a 
saying, in a great measure, justified by the 
terms on which they lived, taking liberties with 
each other which none but the most intimate 
friends would venture upon.” 

Our countryman got a female slave as the 
price of some of his cargo, and gives us a longish 
chapter in apology or justification of this species 
of traffic; but we can only refer to it, and con- 
clude with another passage speaking of the 
Russians and Armenians :— 

‘* The Circassians, in the meantime, have 
not been deceived as to her object. The forti- 
tude they have displayed in resisting the tempt- 
ations of her commerce, is even greater than 
that with which they have braved the horrors 
of her warfare. The chief article of import- 
ation, and one, as I have already observed, of 
first necessity to them, is salt, and for this they 
actually pay to the Turkish merchant ten times 
the price at which they could obtain it from 
the Russians. ‘To enforce the prohibition of 
the Russian trade, they have neither revenue 
officers nor customs establishment of any sort. 
Its execution depends entirely on the feeling 
which prevails of its necessity, and thus every 
man finds a check in his neighbour, if not in 
his own conscience, This remark applies to 
the community at large: exceptions are of 
course to be found, and among the Armenians, 
an avaricious race, whom the instinct of gain 
has scattered all over the Caucasus, patriotic 
feelings are altogether out of the question. The 
only principle by which they are governed in 
their commerce is, that which our political 
economists declare to be the only legitimate one 
— superior cheapness. Alish Verish, buying 
and selling, with them absorbs every other sen- 
timent; indeed, they scarcely appear to have 
an idea beyond it. ‘Their very tombstones are 
decorated with the emblems of their respective 
crafts, and in the paintings which I have seen 
in their churches at Constantinople, the rewards 
and punishments which await them in the next 
world are invariably borrowed from the trades 
they have followed in this. Profit and loss are 
the only heaven and hell that Armenians can 
picture to themselves. Their history is very 
instructive, particularly so to the nation of 
¢ shopkeepers,’ —an epithet which, however 
undeserved at the period it was applied, is be- 
coming every day more appropriate. Destitute 
of the elevated sentiments, the higher social 
virtues, by which alone a people can become 
great and powerful, the Armenians have not 
only ceased to rank among nations themselves, 
but are the bane of all those who admit them to 
their bosom. It is they who have so long fur- 
nished in Turkey the ciass of saraffs, or usurers, 
the parasites of power, and the jackalls of op- 
pression. By similar arts do they thrive in 
Circassia. In the pacified or neutral provinces 
of the Kaban, in Zadoog, Hatukai, Kerkenai, 
and Demegoie, they live apart in their own vil- 
lage, and carry on an active trade with Russia, 
the profits of which are no doubt considerably 
augmented by the political intelligence they 
convey to her. But in the belligerent provinces 
of Stratukoitch, Shapsook, and the Abbosahks, 
the game they have to play is more difficult and 
dangerous. In the midst of a fine and vigilant 
population, whose suspicions are easily roused 
aud as promptly acted upon, their only chance 
of safety is to attach themselves to the influen- 
tial chieftains, whose protection they repay 
with a liberality which is a sufficient evidence 
of its gorruptness, Through their agency, 
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Russia is informed of every thing that takes 
place in the country, and they are the instru- 
ments on which she chiefly depends for carrying 
into effect her commercial projects. The pro- 
hibition of the Russian trade by the national 
council was a severe blow to them, but though 
prevented from pursuing it directly, the Arme- 
nians still found a door open in the neutral 
provinces, and through these indirect channels 
the treasonable traffic still continued to circu- 
late.” 

At page 131, vol. ii., an error of the press 
makes the Circassian population ten millions 
instead of one million. 





A Summer's Day at Greenwich, being a Guide 
to the Hospital and Park ; with a Select Ca- 
talegue of the Pictures in the Painted Hall: 
to which is added, a ITistory of the Ancient 
Palace from its Foundation. By William 
Shoberl, Esq. 12mo. pp. 137. London, 
1840. Colburn. 

Turis volume should have appeared early in 
May, when the white bait are first met with 
‘warm and young,” and the Crown and Sceptre 
cannot contain its numerous visitors. Not 
that Greenwich is not still very pleasant; but 
it is the autumn of the year, and London is a 
desert, exhibiting (see statistical reports) not 
much above a million and a quarter of popula- 
tion. To the few inhabitants that remain, 
Mr. Shoberl’s book may be a guide through 
the Hospital and Park, and point out the sights 
most worthy of being seen. It is very neatly 
got up, with frontispiece and woodcuts of the 
most striking objects ; and we could only have 
wished that in some parts it had been less 
ambitious of literary character. 

As Mr. 8. courts corrective suggestions, we 
may state (p. 20) that Dyers’ Hall and Old 
Swan Stairs are below, not above, Southwark 
Bridge; that the humorous sketches (p. 18) 
of steam-boat fellow-passengers, though plea- 
sant, are out of place in a work of the kind; 
that the National Gallery is not * an elegant 
and extensive range of buildings’ (p. 12); 
that the remarks upon the adage, “the king 
can do no wrong” (p. 38), are ill-founded in 
taking it in a literal sense; and that we deny 
the truth of the following observations :— 

‘Tt is no less strange than true, that there 
is an inherent propensity in the lower classes 
of the English to destroy objects of art, &c., 
which they are permitted to view, although 
without charge. ‘The same class in France, in 
this respect, conduct themselves with the ut- 
most propriety. In England, a statue may, 
perhaps, sustain a blow by which it loses its 
nose, and the deer in Greenwich Park be dis- 
turbed or pelted, while both would be sacred 
from molestation on the other side of the 
Channel :—witness the fine statues in the gar. 
dens of the Tuileries, where the confident little 
sparrows are so tame as to come within reach 
of the stranger.” 

The receyt opening of public places to the 
people have altogether disproved this reproach. 

We must, however, give a specimen of the 
author’s best style :— 

** Having partaken of an early repast, let us 
now bend our steps towards the Park, whose 
bright green foliage and verdant greensward at 
once refresh the sight, weary of streets, and 
lanes, and smoke, and chimney-pots, and afford 
a soft and luxurious carpet to the foot of the 
pedestrian. Nature seems to have put on her 
best attire. She laughs aloud in the broad 


green leaves and blossoms of the horse-chestnut, 
—in the verdant mantle, interspersed with the 
red daisy and the yellow buttercup, that clothes 


the earth,—in the noble river that winds its 
course through a rich tract of country, and 
bears on its surface a hundred gallant vessels, 
laden with the products and luxuries of other 
climes,—in the sweet odour of the rich foliage, 
and the fragrance of plants and flowers, —~in 
the joyous notes of the little feathered min- 
strels, and in the merry laughing countenances 
of the youth of both sexes, who cross our path 
in all directions. In Greenwich Park may the 
stranger enjoy in perfection the varied beauties 
of a summer’s day. The ‘ Pleasures of Hope,’ 
immortalised in the poem of the same name by 
our delightful bard Thomas Campbell, are here 
seen to light up the youthful heart, and to im- 
part an unwonted gaiety to the spirits. The eyes 
of that young damsel, as she reclines upon her 
lover’s arm, beam with more than usual anima- 
tion and brilliancy. Gentle reader, have you 
ever, in the spring-time of youth, wandered 
forth alone in the green fields, at that period of 
the year when Nature holds her carnival, and 
one universal sound of rejoicing seems to ex- 
tend throughout creation? Have you ever in- 
haled the pure breath of morning, without 
tasting of its sweetness ? Have you ever heard 
with indifference the notes of the skylark high 
soaring in the air? Have you ever looked 
upon the sunny landscape outstretched before 
you, interspersed with trees, with fruits, and 
flowers, and have heeded not its beauties? 
Have you ever experienced a lonely and unde- 
fined sensation, under such circumstances, steal 
over your senses, that has impressed your heart 
with a feeling of its own loneliness and desola- 
tion? You are in easy circumstances, have 
kind relations, fostering friends, and naturally 
inquire whence arise these mysterious sensa- 
tions, now experienced for the first time? Your 
heart tells you, to use the words of Byron, that 


* Happiness was born a twin,’ 


You wish for some gentie being of the better 
sex, in whom you can confide, to share the 
joys or the sorrows that beset you in your 
journey through life. These are the symptoms 
of first love. You next ask yourself if you 
know any young female whom you think you 
could love, and receive a reply in the affirma- 
tive. Such is the case with the young couple 
just alluded to. To all appearance, she is 
pretty familiar with the young gentleman with 
whom she is in company, if we may judge 
from her joyous looks and conversation. free 
from restraint. The fact is, he has unbosomed 
his sentiments towards her, and she has pro- 
mised to become his. Alas, little does she 
think of the incessant cares and anxieties that 
await her in her new characters of wife and 
mother! If youth could properly estimate all 
the responsibility which marriage entails, they 
would not so lightly contract an engagement 
which must go far to render them happy or 
miserable for the rest of their days. And yet 
how many, even in this great metropolis, never 
calculate upon the consequences of such a step, 
but thoughtlessly picture every thing couleur 
de rose! Experience, which comes tvo late, 
often sadly undeceives them. I mean not by 
these remarks to declaim against matrimony, 
but to warn the inconsiderate from rashly en- 
tering upon so solemn and lasting a compact.” 

Let us beware of Greenwich Park in the 
company of the opposite sexes, or what the 
Puritans call promiscuous intercourse. It seems 
more dangerous than quadrilles, more fatal 
than waltzing. However, there is one tree on 
One Tree Hill to hang upon, if the worst come 
to the worst. 

Mr. S. does not guide us to this; but to 








other sights (as we have stated) the visitors to 
Greenwich will do well to pocket his Summer's 
Day. 





The Principal Baths of Germany, considered 
with Reference to their Remedial Efficacy in 
Chronic Disease. By Edwin Lee, Esq. 
M.R.C.S. &e. Vol. I. Nassau Baden and 
the adjacent Districts. 1840. 12mo. pp. 
172. London: Whittaker and Co. Paris; 
Galignani and Co. Frankfort and Wisbaden - 
Jugel. 

“Tur want (says Mr. Lee) of a good prac- 
tical work on mineral waters in the English 
language has been too generally experienced to 
require that I should make any apology for the 
appearance of the present publication, which 
may be considered as a pendant to my ‘ Ac- 
count of the Watering Places and Mineral 
Springs of the Continent,’ inasmuch as it con- 
tains more detailed information respecting the 
medicinal application of the principal baths of 
Rhenish Germany and its neighbourhood ; 
without repeating what I have already said on 
mineral springs in general, or on the individual 
ones in that work, where will be found the 
analysis of most of them. Some account is 
also given, with the analysis, of two or three 
important springs which have recently come 
into more general use, and which I had not 
previously mentioned.” 

Mr. Lee rather depreciates our friend Dr. 
Granville’s ‘“‘ Spas of Germany,” as incom. 
plete in regard to these places of resort, and 
the properties of their waters; to explain 
which, with scientific and professional accu- 
racy, he sets himself in this, certainly very 
satisfactory, volume. As we see in the news- 
papers this week the account of a féte given to 
the Doctor, now at Wildbad, in attendance on 
Joseph Buonaparte, we may drop for our illus- 
tration of Mr. Lee’s book upon his account of 
that sojourn :— 

“ Though the baths of Wildbad have been 
used for upwards of three centuries by the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring countries, they 
were, till lately, very little resorted to hy 
foreigners, and had never, perhaps, been men- 
tioned in any English work, till the brief 
account which I gave of them in my former 
publication. From the high encomiums which 
have been subsequently lavished on them by 
the author of the ‘Spas of Germany,’ the 
name has become familiar to English ears, and 
the place, during the last three seasons, over- 
flowing with English visitors, several having 
been doomed to disappointment in not finding 
the relief they sought, from their expectations 
having been too highly raised, or the water 
not being adapted to their case. Wildbad offers 
no inducement for persons not requiring its 
baths to select it as a temporary residence, 
being for the most part a poor-looking little 
town, or rather village, placed in one of the 
most sombre valleys of the Black Forest, en- 
closed by steep pine-covered mountains, and at 
a considerable distance from any town of 
importance ; Carlsruhe being nine leagues off, 
and Baden-Baden seven, across the mountains. 
At one extremity of the street of which the 
town consists is an open space, or square, con- 
taining the two hotels, the bath buildings, and 
public room, supported by a colonnade. The 
place, however, is greatly improved since my 
visit two years ago; new houses have been 
built, and the accommodations improved ;—a 
new cursaal has also arisen, with a dining- 
room capable of receiving 150 persons at the 
table dhéte, which forms the frontispiece of a 
rather voluminous work, translated into Evg- 
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lish, in which, no doubt, the great advantages |removal of some chronic diseases which have 
of Wildbad, and the miraculous powers of its|resisted other means; and thongh some have 
waters, are detailed at length, and duly in-|endeavoured to account for their mode of 
sisted upon. The rapidly rolling rivulet Ens|action, by ascribing it to the peculiar vital 
flows behind the town; the only carriage-road | principle possessed by mineral waters, and to 
throngh the valley being constructed on its |other causes, no satisfactory explanation has 
hanks, which, beyond the baths, are planted | been offered. In some of these instances, as 
with trees for near a mile, forming the public | at the baths of Leuk in the Valais, there is 
promenade. A principal excursion is up the| little doubt that the prolonged immersion of 
valley to the village of Kalmbach. There are the body in the water, for a considerable por- 
also some shaded paths in the mountains for | tion of the day, is a principal cause of the 
pedestrians or donkey-riders ; and though I) benefit obtained by many patients. This, how- 
admit having said in my former work that the| ever, cannot be said of some others, as Gastein, 
environs abound in delightful walks and rides, | which, though not richer in mineralising in. 
had I then seen the place, this statement gredients, have naturally a much higher tem- 
would have been very much qualified, there} perature, where a prolonged bath, reduced to 
being few watering places that do not surpass|the same degree of heat as Leuk or Wildbad, 
Wildbad in this respect, or in objects of interest ;could not be supported by many persons, and 
in the environs; and Dr. Granville must in-/ which is very often exciting, rather than se- 
deed have seen the place with a favourable eye, | dative, in its operation. We must, therefore, 
when he considers its sombre and ¢ris¢e posi-| rest contented with our experience of the fact, 
tion superior to the beautiful and riant valley | that effects sometimes follow the use of waters 
of Schlangenbad, and the fruitful country in| of this class which could not be procured by 





ing the greater part of the year the climate is 
raw and cold; snow not unfrequently remain- 
ing on the neighbouring mountains till the | 
middle of May: whilst from the deficiency of | 
free ventilation, to which narrow valleys be- | 
tween wood-covered mountains are subject, the| 
atmosphere must be considerably charged with | 
moisture for some time after the falling of rain 
or heavy dew. ‘The water rises through a 
layer of sand, to a height of from two to three 
feet, into basins or piscine, in which several 
persons bathe at the same time. The Her- 
renbad, contained in a vaulted Gothic-like 
chamber, is the largest and warmest of the 
, Springs. At one extremity is a niche of a 
semicircular form, above the water, which is 
termed Holle, the temperature being higher 
here than elsewhere. A part of the piscina is 
boarded off, so as to form isolated baths. The 
other baths, the Fiirstenbad, the Frauenbad, 
and the Gemeine-Miuannerbad, for different | 
classes of bathers, are considerably smaller. A 
spring has also been used for drinking, within 
the last two or three years. The temperature 
of the different springs ranges from 27° to 
30° R., being that best adapted for bathing. | 
Their chemical composition is the same, the 
amount of saline and gaseous substance being 
exceedingly small; the solid residuum after an 
analysis of a pint of the water scarcely exceed- 
ing three grains : so that the medicinal proper- 
ties of the water may be considered as princi- 
pally depending upon its temperature, in which 
it differs from most of the other German waters, 
which require to be either warmed or cooled 
down to the proper degree of heat for bathing. 
At several of the French baths, however, where 
the water has great analogy with that of Wild- 
bad, as Luxeuil, Plombieres, Neris, &c., it is 
also used at the natural temperature ; though 
as the springs are more numerous at these 
Places, and the range of temperature more ex- 
tensive, they can be better made to fulfil the 
different indications of diseased states. Thus, 
at the two first mentioned places, cases which 
are unrelieved by baths at from 27° to 29°, 
are not unfrequently greatly benefited by the 
use of one of the hotter springs, or by the} 
vapour, which is in great abundance in étuves ; 
whereas at Wildbad these patients would 
have to return no better than they came. 
There can be no doubt that several natural 
Warm springs, which, like those of Wildbad, 
Contain but a small proportion of saline and 
faseous constituents, as Gastein, Luxeuil, 
Pieffers, &c., are yet very efficacious in the 


its neighbourhood. Wetzler states, that dur-| 


others, or by waters artificially prepared so as 
to resemble them. Waters of this kind are 
tasteless, feel soft and unctuous to the touch, 
are exceedingly agreeable and refreshing in 
baths, producing, generally, a tranquillising and 
sedative effect upon the nervous system ; hence 
they are highly serviceable in most of those 
cases where a high degree of irritability exists, 
which would render the employment of more 
exciting springs unsuitable. Of this kind are 
some gouty, and particularly rheumatic and 
paralytic cases, occurring in young or middle- 
aged persons, or those of a nervous tempera- 
ment, and unable to bear the action of a 
powerfully stimulating water. In local paraly- 
sis arising from accidents, or from diminished 
nervous energy of the spinal marrow, or of 
particular nerves, they are also calculated to 
be of service; though, in the majority of in- 
stances, a more strongly mineralised spring 
would be more likely to be productive of bene- 
fit, and in a shorter space of time. Certain 
cases, however, now and then occur which 
appear to indicate the use of a strong saline, or 
sulphurous water, but which are not benefited 
by it, and are relieved by the employment of 
one of the simple thermal springs. The same 
may be said of neuralgic pains, or tic, in various 
parts, without our being able to offer any other 
explanation of the circumstance in the present 
state of our knowledge than that of the peculiar 
idiosyncrasies of individuals, as are frequently 
seen in the practice of medicine, that remedies 
which are generally efficacious in certain di- 
seases are occasionally powerless, though the 
patient be, to all appearance, under similar 
circumstances as others who have been bene- 
fited by these remedies.” 





The Tea-Totallers; or, Humbug Detected, and Hypocrisy 
Unmasked. 8vo. pp. 32. London, 1840. TT, and W. 


Boone. 

Tue Tea-totallers are here attacked in prose and verse, 
the former being the stronger battle of the two. 

««The gullibility (quoth the author) of John Bull is 
notorious; and, taking advantage of this national charac- 
teristic, a few designing individuals have formed associa- 
tions in all parts of England, Ireland, and Scotland, under 
the apparently virtuous and modest titles of ‘Temperance 
Societies ;’ the ostensible objects of which are highly in- 
jurious to morality and to commerce, inasmuch as moder- 
ation, the most essential of all the qualities of the mind, 
as well as of all the actions of life, the prince of virtues, 
is altogether disregarded: injurious to agriculture and 
trade, because the doctrines taught are those of total 
abstinence from the accustomed beverage of the country, 
manufactured from native grain, and in providing which 
so much capital has been embarked ; injurious to truth, 
because the solemn pledge, when broken (which it in 
every day), though a moral perjury, must remain un- 
punished: injurious to reason, because that pledge is 
inconsistent with the intentions of the parties, and there- 
fore impossible of execution : injurious to health, because 
the human frame cannot support, on water, the fatigue 








necessary to the proper exertion of a labouring mea who 
does justice to his employer: injuricus to society is 
general, as tending to effect a serious change in ‘the 
manners and customs of the people, without knowing 
how that change may better their condition, or operate 
upon their passions for political purposes, or permit them 
to be operated upon by wicked and designing persons pre- 
siding over large bodies of men, assembled for an 
apparently innocent purpose: and, finally, fraught with 
great suspicion, headed as they are in these new-fangled, 
un-English, hypocritical, absurd, canting, catch-penny 
doctrines (impossible to be realised, )by a priest of Rome, 
who may be a very good man after his calling, but who, 
if he be sincere, must have a sinister motive when pre- 
tending so much anxiety for Protestant welfare.” 

After this denunciation we should almost be afraid to 
drink a single cup of tea; and, indccd, except at particu- 
lar times and seasons, we confess that we are not in- 
ordinately addicted to that beverage, though so highly 
—_ by many great and literary men, But our author 
adds :— 

‘He is morally sure that most of the temperance 
agitators are hired agents, and satisfactory evidence has 
proved many to be very drunken dogs. The same testi- 
mony, as to their addiction to strong waters, applies to a 
great portion of the Society, particularly the paid mem- 
bers and preachers of this solemn league and covenant. 
The writer entertains a strong opinion upon the great 
exertions of Father Mathew in the cause of temperance, 
&c.: and whilst many desire that he may be amply re- 
warded for his labours, he thinks the reverend father's 
object will in some measure be attained, where he finds so 
much weakness upon which to work and exercise his 
sacred functions, His reward then is assured,—one far 
exceeding, to his mind, all pecuniary gratification. The 
writer was once told by one of that reverend priest's col- 
leagues, that moral force was theoretical—physical force 
was power; this was in allusion to the great conversion 
to Catholicism amongst the lower orders of society. He 
(the writer) feels astonished that England (once the Isle 
of Saints, as the reverend and honourable priest Spencer 
designated her) ever raised the cry of No Popery. 
Is there a reaction, or is it only boast? It is true, 
that every Thursday in the year there is a high mass 
performed throughout France for the restoration of 
England to the true Catholic faith;—Father Mathew, 
who acts under orders, is quite aware of this fact, and 
that it was brought about by English priests—perhaps he 
was one of them! The writer feels that much harm has 
been effected by the silly interference of the legislature 
with the amusements of the people. In conclusion, he 
begs to state that he is an Anti-Humbug.” 

We should think an Anti-Humbug could hardly con- 
trive to live in this humbugging world of ours; and we 
rather fancy, that unless our author happen to be also a 
man of independent means he will never make a fortune, 
or get a livelihood, by his poetry. It is, indeed, very 
queer, and far less to his purpose than the prose we have 
quoted ; but as the subject is of much popular interest 
at the present time, we take the liberty to add a 
sample :— 


«© O, sad times, indeed, are these we live in, 

When the little to the poor that’s given 

Is mulct’d from them as a subscription, 

To which denial ’s dereliction, 

Ne’er to be pardon’d in this troubled sea, 

By those who advocate the dear Bohea— 

Best, and purest temperate of liquors, 

Though at home, to gin uncommon stickers. 

Think ye, the love of man doth here prevail 

In thus forbidding us to drink good ale? 

No, for ’tis plain to all with eyes to see, 

These preachers make a profit on the tea; 

A secret understanding with the trade 

Enables them, by dint of some parade 

Of humbug temperance, to play the stake, 

Which both their own and tea-inen’s fortunes make. 

7 * . . * * 

Preachers of temperance ! wicked sinners ! 
Unlike your dupes you gorge turtle dinners ; 
If malt you drop, why you need not bewail, 
You'll substitute old port for Burton ale: 
Then to the meeting, with uplifted eye, 
The beer you’ll damn with meek hypocrisy. 
Such doctrines, sure, must in our nostrils stink—~— 
Good wholesome beer’s the people’s nat’ral drink. 
Leave them alone, and let them drink and eat 
All which their tastes and pockets will permit ; 
They their own pleasures surely best can carve— 
Allare not gluttons ‘cause they do not starve. 
As for aed temperance, and tea, and toast, 
On such poor fare, whate’er may be your boast, 
The working man would soon give up the ghost. 
Out on this nonsense ! this insane parade ! 
Which robs the comforts from the lower grade ; 
Let them enjoy the blessings of their state, 
They're not too many, nor acquir’d till late : 
Farn’d by their labour and continual sweat, 
They know what's best their strength t’ invigorate. 
Let Father Mathew to the saw-pit go, 
He'll first of all, cry, ‘Pots! here, beer below !" 
Of Father Mathew let me say a word : 
I like him not, nor any of his herd ; 
However humble he may now appear, 
He has an object unto me quite clear, 
Which far exceeds his enmity to beer. 
This Romish priest works with a higher aim, 
And of tea. temp’rance he but plays a game, 

* * * 


* * * * 
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If Father Mathew to the people  p 

‘Abstain from beer |’ and almost all obey, 

What doubt exists that if not all, still some, 

Will kiss the foot of the holy Pope of Rome? 

None that I foresee : Britons, then beware, 

Stick to your parsons and your pot of beer.” 
Amen, says the Clerk ! 


Wanderings in Germany; with Moonlight 
Walks on the Banks of the Elbe, the Danube, 
the Neckar, and the Rhine. By Edward 
Wilkey. 8vo. pp. 357. 1839. London: 
Ball, Arnold, and Co. Exeter: Roberts. 

Mr. WiiKey appears to be one of our na- 

tional characters—a simple individual who 

likes to: wander away season after season, and 
perambulate the Continent, without any defi- 
nite object, just to see what like the places are 
and what the people are about. Having done 
so for some six or eight years, he has at last 
turned author; and the wonder is how, under 
his circumstances, he could have escaped the 
contagion so long. Having, however, screwed 
up his courage (we fear) to the sticking place, 
he sets out with a tremendous flourish to induce 
us to follow him whithersoever he has pleased 
to conduct us. Sailing from the Thames for 

Hamburg, in July 1837, he tells us: — 

“The weather was remarkably boisterous 
for the season, and the captain assured us he 
had not experienced a stronger wind during 
the three years he had commanded the vessel. 
The waves, convulsed and infuriated by the 
impetuous blast, actually dashed over the rail- 
ing of our elevated quarter-deck, and made our 
noble ship creak and groan as if its massy tim- 
bers were coming asunder :— 





* High dash’d the spray, the bows dipp'd in the sea, 

And sea-sick passengers turn’d somewhat pale!’ 
However, the brave ‘John Bull’ weathered 
the storm to admiration, and rode triumphant 
over all the buffetings of angry winds and 
raging waters. The voyage was for me (with 
a little exception) wholly without any incident 
of interest, as I was, like many others, a victim 
to the unutterable agonies of sea-sickness. On 
the first intimation of the malady I repaired to 
my berth, which was situated in the deepest, 
innermost, and closest recess of the sleeping 
apartment; and from this I did not stir for 
about forty hours, during which time I neither 
ate nor drank. Long before the expiration of 
this period I might truly be said, from main- 
taining one posture, and from inanition, to 
ache from head to foot ; but still I lay motion- 
less and powerless, sometimes meditating on 
my forlorn condition, at others obtaining 
dreamy glimpses of more cheering scenes. In 
my troubled dreams ‘sweet home’ was not 
forgotten.” 

Of this sea-sickness, of which almost every 
tourist sets out by complaining, the most deli- 
cate description we have met with was that of 
an elegant fellow-passenger in one of our own 
trips. He appeared on deck at the close of 
the transit, and exclaimed, ‘I have suffered 
greatly, ‘pon my soul!” and being asked of 
what disorder, he wofully replied, ‘* Of the 
reverse of swallowing!” But this has nothing 
to do with Master Wilkey, who, getting quite 
well, went to Berlin, and Leipsic, and Dres- 
den, and Prague, and Vienna, and Presburg, 
and Linz, and Salzburg, and Munich, and 
Stuttgard, and Heidelberg, and Manheim, and 
Mentz, and Wiesbaden, and down the Rhine 
to ** Old England again.” 

It so happens, either that we have been toall 
these places in the Literary Gazette with so 
very many travellers that we are too familiar 
with them, or that Mr. Wilkey is not the man 
to observe or unfold any matters particularly 





new: but so it is; his diary does not induce 
us to induJge in extracts. The following is a 
sample of his style and fashion of treating 
subjects : — 

** In writing of Germany, I must not omit 
to mention smoking. To give an idea of how 
general it is I may mention that, in the inte- 
rior of the diligence on our way from Prague, 
all smoked except the ladies, one of whom 
employed herself in knitting, and looked both 
happy and industrious. Two or three of the 
gentlemen (one of them a medical man) were 
on very good terms with this lady (who, I 
afterwards learned, was femme-de-chambre to a 
princess !), and amused themselves by tickling 
her arm, and in finding her elbow which was 
lost beneath the folds of her large sleeve, whilst 
she defended herself with a pin. This, ’tis 


| true, is a trivial thing to record; but it may, 


nevertheless, serve to illustrate the easy fami- 
liarity of Austrian manners. To return to the 
subject of tobacco: the waiters at the cafés and 
inns, when they are not otherwise occupied, 
may be seen sitting and smoking their pipes. 
And, again to digress, there is, at one of the 
coffee-houses near the Graben, a large self- 
acting organ, which plays at short intervals 
throughout the day. The hand-organs one 
hears in the streets of Vienna are really ex- 
cellent, and altogether different from the in- 
struments we hear in the public thoroughfares 
of England, which are often more remarkable 
for discord than harmony.” 

With this single quotation to enlarge the 
ideas of our readers, as ours have been, we 
finish ; and are happy to announce that, after 
another severe storm, Mr. Wilkey happily 
reached the Custom House Stairs on the 9th of 
November, in time to witness the pageant of 
the Queen’s visit to the City. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 

Extracts from Holy Writ, and various Authors ; 
intended as Helps to Meditation and Prayer, 
principally for Soldiers and Seamen. By 
Captain Sir Nesbit J. Willoughby, R.N. 
C.B. K.C.H. 12mo. pp. 198. London, 1840. 
Printed for the Author, or Compiler, for 
Gratuitous Circulation. 

Tue excellence of motive to which we owe 
this volume partakes of so sacred a character as 
to be almost above human praise. Where sin- 
cerity and piety are combined in a manner to 
exalt both virtues, we cannot too highly com- 
mend the actions which emanate from their 
union. In this instance the result has been 
the book before us, compiled by Sir Nesbit 
Willoughby, chiefly with the benevolent pur- 
pose of distributing among our soldiers and 
sailors, but not withheld from other classes 
who may benefit by its perusal. The gallant 
officer’s statement of what prompted him to 
this course is, to us, very simple and affect- 
ing :— 

** My hour-glass,” he says feelingly, “ had 
already run out its greatest portion; and I 
knew not how soon it might stop altogether. 
In the retrospect of my past days I found, in 
reference to the companions of my youth and 
comrades of my riper years, that I was almost 
left alone—I had to look back on whole socie- 
ties, and on ship’s crews, and on military bat- 
talions which once existed and were known to 
me, but which had all been swept away ; and I 
felt that in the very nature of things I must 
soon follow :—nay, that the place which saw 
me to-day might probably see me no more a 
week hence.” 

And upon these grave reflections on the un- 
certainty of life, he urges others to follow his 





example in reading the Scriptures and yieldin 
the soul to prayer daily. From this he bad 
reaped great comfort, and his earnest desire 
was to encourage his fellow-creatures to seek 
the same means of earthly peace and everlast. 
ing hope. The work itself is a collection of 
miscellaneous passages from the Bible and 
religious authors ; and we rejoice to learn that 
there are many military societies where the 
soldiery are enabled to read not only such pro- 
ductions as this, but all of a little library formed 
by their subscriptions, and chosen by them. 
selves and non-commissioned officers, their 
comrades. 

A Pocket Botanical Dictionary, comprising the 
Names, History, and Culture of all Plants 
known in Britain; with a full Explanation 
of Technical Terms. By Joseph Paxton, 
F.L.S. H.S. &c.; Assisted by Professor 
Lindley. Pp. 354. London, 1840. An. 
drews; Orr and Co. 

Ir is so seldom Mr. Andrews appears before 
our august tribunal in the doubtful garb of a 
publisher, and especially of a scientific pub. 
lisher, that we were rather surprised to see his 
name upon this title-page. At last it struck us 
that he who had done so much for Covent Gar- 
DEN, and had superintended, and watched, and 
cultivated the whole of last season with so 
much intelligence, must have occurred to any 
clever botanical writer to be the best person in 
London to get well through with a work like 
this. However that may he, it does great 
credit both to author and publisher. We read 
the title-page, and said, ** Well, if this hand- 
some little volume really perform what is here 
set down, it must be a most acceptable produc- 
tion: for in referring for information we may 
want, though we only possess five yards square 
of garden, an account of some of the rarest and 
latest introductions into our flora is a desidera- 
tum ; and of all things in or on the earth, the 
vocabulary of plants has become so confoundedly 
nominal-personal, learned, and jaw-breaking, 
that we would be unutterably obliged to the 
guide who would teach us what these Greco- 
Latino-nomini-locali-scientifico-complimentario 
compounds mean.” And we looked to this 
Dictionary to see if the terms of its promise 
were fulfilled; and we are happy to say that 
we found it a perfect treasure of its kind. 
With it in our pocket, we shall no longer fear 
the gardener’s sesquipedalian answers to our 
simple inquiries What is this, and What is that? 
We shall peep into Paxton, and learn that 
Diplopeltes is from diploos, double, and pelte, a 
buckler ; that Macrosporium is makros, long, 
and sporos, a seed ; that Pentandia is in honour 
of Mr. Pentland ; and so of the rest of the hard 
names. Seriously, this is the best, and most 
complete, and useful book of its genus that has 
come from that hothed—the press. 

The Story of the Three Bears. Pp.29. An 
Hour at Bearwood: The Wolf and the Seven 
Kids, Pp. 34. The Great Bear's Story: 
The Vizier and the Woodman. Pp. 44. 
London, 1840. Wright. / 

Tue Three Bears, a clever and playful versifi- 

cation of a story in ‘* The Doctor,” seems to 

have stolen into such popularity as not only 
to reach a second edition without our notice, 
but to have encouraged the writer to extend 
his good-humoured talent to the other two 
productions at the top hereof. And the suc- 
cess has been deserved, both by the amusing 
naiveté of the poet for little people, and by the 
drollery of the illustrations, which do honour 
to Mr. C. Josi’s bearish invention, and to 
the expressive art of woodcutting employed 
upon these grotesque animals: indeed, they 
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are most bearishly human, and shew great 
talent in the artist. The second and third per- 
formances are not so laughable as the first ; 
put still they are so good of their kind, that we 
are sure every possessor of them will hope for a 
lengthening of the line. The cover of the last 
is a gem of art and fancy. We would kindly 
recommend the series to our juvenile friends, 
whose papas and mammas will join in their 
mirth when they are looking at the pictures 
and reading the text of these little lively tomes. 


The Poetical Works of Thomas Campbell. 
Illustrated by Thirty-seven Woodcuts, from 
Designs by Harvey. 12mo. pp. 343. Moxon. 

A swEET little edition of the bard of Hope, 

and quite in keeping with his tender and grace- 

ful muse. The embellishments are charming ; 
and nothing Mr. Moxon has done, with all his 
taste and liberality in this style of publication, 
has seemed to us more appropriate and pleasing 
than this small single volume of Campbell’s 

Poetical Works. 

The Literary World. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1840. Berger. 
WE are bound to notice, in the collected form 
of two handsome and copiously illustrated 
volumes, with more of praise than we have 
bestowed upon it in periodical appearance, this 
very agreeable and instructive miscellany. It 
is of a character which does credit to the cheap 
class of publications, and must do good wher. 
ever it is read by the young, the inquisitive, 
aud the less wealthy orders in society. Mr. 

Timbs is a worthy and intelligent provider of 

this weekly fare; and, with so much merit, 

will, we trust, proceed on his course with in- 
creased popularity and patronage. 

British Insects and their Transformations: 
Butterflies. No. I. 4to. Arranged and 
Illustrated in a Series of Plates by H. N. 
Humphreys, Esq. With Characters and De- 
scriptions by J. O. Westwood, Esq. F.L.S., 
Secretary of the Entomological Society. Lon- 
don, 1840. Smith. 

Tus seems to be the commencement of a 
handsome work. The beautiful creatures of 
a day to which the first number is devoted are 
represented with great accuracy, and described 
in a manner that conveys instruction in a very 
pleasant form. ‘The letter-text and the plates 
are worthy ofeach other, and both of the lovers 
of entomology and natural history. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ANTARCTIC SEAS. 
ATTENTION ig now so much alive to the ex- 
ploration of the Antarctic Seas, that every 
account of discoveries wafted from that quarter 
is perused with avidity, not only in England, 
but in other countries. Of the recent French 
exploits in this way we have given an opinion 
(Lit. Gaz. 1226), which we think too well 
of our neighbours to suppose can be misunder- 
stood. All we mean to intimate is, that M. 
U'Urville loses nothing by his way of telling 
his own story, and the spirit of nationality, an 
honourable and stirring characteristic of France, 
does not suffer him to lose aught by their re- 
ception at home. At the same time we noticed 
the American Reports of the voyage of the 
ship Vincennes, of which the official details 
have since been published by Lieut. Wilkes. 
This officer sailed from Sydney, New South 
Wales, on the 24th December last, with an 
exploring squadron, consisting of the Vin- 
tennes, the Peacock, the Flying-Fish, and the 
Porpoise, and his instructions were to “ proceed 
south as far as possible, and cruise within the 
Antarctic Ocean.” The marrow of his Report 


deserves to be recorded where we hope, at no 
distant period, to record the expedition of 
James Ross, and we have pleasure in contem- 
plating the persevering enterprise of the 
American commander and his steady crew. 
We need nct particularise the parting of the 
vessels or the earlier incidents of the voyage, 
but make extracts of what is most worthy of 
notice :— 

‘*T steered with the Porpoise in company for 
our first rendezvous, Macquain’s Island, and 
thence to Emerald Island, our second rendezvous, 
having passed over the supposed locality of the 
llatter in longitude 162° 30’ east latitude, 57° 
!15’ south, without seeing land or meeting with 
the Peacock or Flying-Fish. On the 10th of 
January, being in latitude 61° south, we fell in 
with the first icelands, and continued steering 
to the southward among the icebergs, which 
compelled us to change our course frequently 





in avoiding them. On the 12th we ran into a 
| bay of field ice in long. 164° 53’ east, and lat. 
| 64° U1’ south, presenting a perfect barrier to 
| our progress farther south; a heavy fog ensu- 
|ing, during which we parted company with the 
| Porpoise, her commander having directions to 
follow my written instructions in that event.” 

The vessels had all directions to act inde- 
pendently ; and Lieut. Wilkes, having fallen 
in with the Peacock, continues :— 

**On the morning of the 19th of January 
we saw land to the south and east, with many 
indications of being in its vicinity, such as 
penguin, seal, and the discoloration of the 
water; but the impenetrable barrier of ice 
prevented our nearer approach to it, and the 
same day we again saw the Peacock to the 
south and west. We were in long. 104° 27’ 
east, and lat. 66° 20’ south.” 

By casting an eye over the map with the 
latest discoveries laid down, it will be perceived 
that Lieut. Wilkes had come upon the “ Sa. 
brina Land,” and “ Indications of Land” seen 
in March 1839 by the vessels of Mr. Enderby ; 
and all that follows indicates and confirms the 
opinion, that a considerable continent stretches 
from east to west in these high latitudes :— 

“ On the 22d we fell in with large clusters 
and bodies of ice, and innumerable ice islands, 
and until the 25th were in a large bay formed 
by ice, examining the different points in hopes 
of effecting an entrance to the south, but were 
disappointed. We here reached lat. 67° 4’, 
long. 147° 30’ east, being the farthest south we 
penetrated. Appearances of distant land were 
seen in the eastward and westward ; but all 
points except the one we entered presented an 
impenetrable barrier. We here filled up our 
water tanks with ice taken from an iceberg 
alongside the ship. We made our magnetic 
observations on the ice. The dipping needles 
gave 87° 30’ for the dip; and our azimuth com- 
pass was so sluggish on the ice, that on being 
agitated, and bearings taken again, it gave 
nearly three points difference, the variations 
being 12° 35’ east. A few days afterwards, about 
100 miles farther to the west, we had no vari- 
ation, and thence it rapidly increased in 
westerly variation, from which I am of opinion, 
that when in the ice bay we could not have been 
very far from the south magnetic pole. ‘This 
bay I named Disappointment Bay, as it seemed 
to put an end to all our hopes of farther 
progress south.” 

The passages we have marked in Italics de- 
serve especial observation, as they point to al- 
most the point where (as was stated in the Lit. 
Gaz. No. 1213) Captain Ross expects to find the 
magnetic pole. 





“On the 28th, at noon, after thirteen re- 





pulses, reached long. 140° 30’ east, and lat. 
66° 32’ south, where we again discovered land 
bearing south, having run over forty miles 
thickly studded with icebergs. We ran to- 
wards the land about fifty miles, when we 
reached a small bay, pointed by high ice cliffs 
and black volcanic rocks, with about sixty 
miles of coast in sight, extending to a great 
distance towards the southward, in high moun- 
tainous land.” 

The health of the crew was so much affected 
by fatigue and hardships that it was deemed 
expedient to return to a milder climate, but 
Lieutenant Wilkes deemed it his duty to make 
another attempt to reach what he had named 
“ The Antarctic Continent.”” The Report pro- 
ceeds :— 

“ We reached it on the 2d of February, 
about sixty miles to the westward of the point 
first visited, where we found the coast lined 
with solid perpendicular ice cliffs, preventing 
the possibility of landing, and the same moun- 
tains trending to the westward. Thence we 
proceeded to the westward along the ice 
barrier, which appeared to make from the land, 
until the 3d, when we again encountered a 
severe gale from the south-east, with thick 
weather and snow until the 7th of February, 
when it cleared up sufficiently to allow us to 
see our way clear, and we again approached the 
perpendicular barrier of ice, similar to that 
which we had previously seen as attached to the 
land, the same land being in sight at a great 
distance. We stood along the barrier about 
seventy miles to the westward, when it sud- 
denly trended to the southward, and our 
farther progress to the south was arrested by 
a solid barrier of field ice. After an unsuccess- 
ful examination for twenty-four hours in all 
directions, we continued to the westward along 
the barrier, as usual, surrounded by ice islands. 
On the 8th and 10th (being on the 8th in 
long. 127° 7’ east, lat. 65° 3’ south) we had 
similar appearances of distant mountains, but 
the compact barrier, extending from east to 
west by south, prevented a nearer approach. 
On the night of the 9th of February, being the 
first clear night for some time, we witnessed 
the aurora australis. We continued on the 
10th and 11th westward, with south-east winds 
and fine weather, close along the barrier, which 
was more compact, with immense islands of 
ice enclosed within the field ice. On the 12th 
we again saw the distant mountains, but were 
unable to effect a nearer approach, being in 
long. 112° 16’ east, lat. 64° 57’ south, and I 
was again compelled to go on to the westward. 
The ice barrier, trending more to the south- 
ward, induced me to hope that we should again 
succeed in approaching nearer the supposed line 
of coast. On the 13th, at noon, we had reached 
long. 107° 45’ east, lat. 65° 11’ south, with a to- 
lerably clear sea before us, and the land plainly 
in sight. I continued pushing through the ice 
until we were stopped by the fixed barrier 
about fifteen miles from the shore, and with 
little or no prospect of effecting a landing. I 
hauled off for the short height, and the next 
morning made another attempt at a different 
point, but was equally unsuccessful, being able 
to approach only three or four miles nearer, as it 
appeared perfectly impenetrable. Near us were 
several icebergs, coloured and stained with earth, 
on one of which we landed and obtained nu- 
merous specimens of sandstone, quartz, con- 
glomerate and sand, some weighing 100lbs. 
This, I am well satisfied, gave us more spe- 
cimens than could have been attained from the 
land itself; as we should, no doubt, have found 
it covered with the ice and snow 100 or more 
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feet in thickness. We obtained a supply of 
fresh water from a pond in the centre of the 
same island. Our position was long. 106° 40’ 
east, lat. 65° 57’ south, and upwards of seventy 
miles of coast in sight, trending the same as 
that we had previously seen. Although I had 
now reached the position where our examina- 
tions were to terminate by my instructions to 
the squadron, I concluded to proceed to the 
westward along the barrier, which continued to 
be much discoloured by earth ; and specimens 
of rock, &c., were obtained from an ice island. 
A sea-leopard was seen on the! ice, but the 
boats sent did not succeed in taking him. On 
the 17th of February, in long. 97° 30’ east, lat. 
64° south, land was seen again, ata great distance, 
towards the south-west. We now found our- 
selves closely embayed and unable to proceed in 
a westerly direction ; the ice barrier, trending 
round to the northward and eastward, com- 
pelled us to retrace our steps. The result 
stated in this Report leads me to the following 
conclusions :—Ist. From our discoveries of the 
land through forty degrees of longitude and the 
observations made during this interesting cruise, 
with the similarity of formation and position of 
the ice during our close examination of it, I 
consider that there can scarcely be a doubt of 
the existence of the Antarctic continent extend- 
ing the whole distance of seventy degrees from 
east to west. 2d. That different points of the 
Jand are at times free from the ice barrier. 
3d. That they are frequented by seal, many of 
which were seen ; and offer to our enterprising 
countrymen engaged in those pursuits a field 
of large extent for their future operations. 
Ath. That the large number of whales of differ- 
ent species seen, and the quantity of food for 
them, would designate this coast as a place of 
great resort for them. The fin-backed whale 
seemed to predominate.” 

If we look at the position of Enderby Land, 
the land seen by Kemp in December 1833, the 
appearances from ten to fourteen degrees south 
of Kerguelen Land, and Sabrina Land, and its 
adjuncts before alluded to, we will have little 
hesitation in agreeing to Mr. Wilkes’s geogra- 
phical conclusions. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
May 13thand 27th. Dr. Buckland, President, 
in the chair.—A memoir was read ‘ On the 
Classification of the Older or Paleozoic Rocks 
of the North of Germany and of Belgium, as 
compared with formations of the same age in the 
British Isles, by Professor Sedgwick and Mr. 
Murchison. In an introduction of considerable 
length, the authors give an historical review of 
the progressive steps by which they were led to 
consider the stratified rocks of Devonshire and 
Cornwall, beneath the carboniferous system, 
to be coeval with the old red sandstone, and 
to substitute for that term the expression ‘* De- 
vonian System.” They then state that their 
leading object in visiting Belgium, the Rhe- 
nish provinces, the Hartz, &c. during 1839, 
was to ascertain whether, in any of those 
countries. there exists a group of strata with 
the Devonian fossils in a position intermediate 
between the carboniferous and Silurian systems ; 
and thus to establish the existence of the De- 
vonian system, not merely by suits of fossils 
but by direct evidence of natural sections. 


With these views the authors endeavoured, Ist. | 


to ascertain the natural descending order of the 
formations on the right bank of the Rhine, 
between the Westphalian coal-field and the 
chain of the Taunus ; 2d. to ascertain the same 
order in Belgium and among the ancient rocks 
on the left bank of the Rhine, north of the 


Hundsruck : they also made several traverses 
through the Hartz; and a long one from the 
Thuringerwald to the north flank of the Fich- 
telgebirge, in the hope of bringing into relation 
with their previous observations the country 
of Count Munster’s labours. Before the au- 
thors, however, proceed to describe the detailed 
sections, they explain, at some length, the 
method of determining, by vertical and hori- 
zontal sections, the order of superposition in 
districts wheré the strata are not only much 
contorted, but are often in a reversed position ; 
and they allude particularly to Professor Du- 
mont’s use of horizontal sections in deter- 
mining the intricate country around Liege. 

Coal-Fields of Westphalia, &c.—The au- 
thors commenced their descending sections on 
the right bank of the Rhine, with an account of 
the coal-field situated to the east of Mulheim. 
In lithological character and fossil contents it 
is undistinguishable from the coal-fields of Eng- 
land; and it is divided into an upper, or a 
productive, and a lower, or an unproductive, 
portion. The latter is partly composed of 
coarse grits, well exposed on the banks of the 
Ruhr, between Herdecke and Schwerte, and 
partly of yellowish or light-coloured sandstones 
and grits, with seams of coal and impressions 
of plants; and it is underlaid by dark grey 
micaceous slates, and thin-bedded, hard sand- 
stones, of great thickness, marked by many 
obscure impressions of small plants. The low- 
est division of the series contains much dark 
pyritous shale (alaunschiefer), and it reposes 
on the upper calcareous zone (mountain lime- 
stone) of Westphalia. Several sections are 
then described, which confirm this order of 
superposition ; and the authors state that the 
lower division of the coal-field is, lithologically, 
almost identical with the great culm-field of 
Devon; and that there is also an agreement in 
the abundance of impressions of small plants. 
It is the F'lotz leerer sand.stein of the German 
geologists, by whom it had been regarded as the 
highest member of the greywacke series ; but 
it is placed by Von Dechen, in his recently 
published ** Map of Europe,” on the parallel of 
the millstone grit of England. 

Carboniferous Limestone (Berg-Kalk) of 
Westphalia, Kieselschiefer, Bituminous Lime- 
stone, &c.—The authors next described the 
limestone which, commencing at Cromfort, 
near Ratingen, ranges about E.N.E. to 
Velbert, and is deflected thence to the valley 
of Regrath, north of Tonnisheide, where it is 
cut off and does not form, as represented in all 
German maps, a continuous band with a lower 
limestone, which passes through Matmann to 
Elberfeldt. Near Cromfort the limestone is 
thickly bedded, and agrees in composition, as 
well as in fossils, with the great scar lime- 
stone of England. In its range to the east 
it becomes more cherty, and abounds in casts of 
crinoidal stems, resembling the screw-stones of 
Derbyshire. The connexion of the limestone 
with the coal-measure series is well exposed 
at Isembugel, Velbert, &c.; the upper strata 
passing into dark, flat-bedded, flinty strata, 
which is overlaid by psammite and shale, alter- 
nating with thin courses of flinty slate, and 
these dip beneath the lower members of the 
coal-field, Still further to the east, the lime- 
stone is replaced by a large group composed 
of dark flinty slate (kieselschiefer), and dark, 
fetid, thin-bedded limestone,—containing, also, 
goniatites and posidonia; and it so closely 
resembles the culm limestone series of Devon- 
shire, that a geological description of one dis- 
trict would almost serve for that of the other. 
The group passes under the alum-slate, and 








rests on dark shales resembling those which 
form the base of the limestone. It may be 
traced by its kieselschiefer, posidonia schists, 
and sometimes by its fetid limestones, to the 
eastern limits of the chain of older rocks near 
Bleiwasche and Hadtberge. 

Devonian System.—The mountain limestone 
of Cromfort rests on dark-coloured shales, but 
the descending section is obscured by many 
overlying accumulations. In the long range 
between Elberfeldt and Menden there are, how- 
ever, many clear transverse sections, which ex- 
hibit more or less perfectly the following de. 
scending series:— 1. Immediately under the 
lower limestone shales, reddish shales with cal- 
careous concretions, containing posidonia, &c.; 
2. Psammites and coarse sandstones; 3. Shales 
and psammites of a dark colour, with occa- 
sionally thin courses of impure limestone, en- 
closing goniatites, terebratula aspera, and other 
shells, specifically different from those of the 
overlying formations. These groups are consi- 
dered by the authors as forming a part of an 
inferior system, and the first and second as a 
passage between it and the overlying carbonifer- 
ous system. They are also placed by them on 
a parallel with the highest beds of the Devonian 
series, immediately under the culm measures, 
and with the yellow sandstones of Ireland de- 
scribed by Mr. Griffith. 

Lower Limestone of Westphalia. —This form- 
ation rises from below the third group men- 
tioned above, and its characters and attendant 
phenomena, in its range from the neighbour- 
hood of Ratingen to the confines of Hessia, 
were described in detail. As a whole, it so 
greatly resembles the limestone of South Devon, 
that through large tracts of Westphalia the 
two rocks could not be lithologically distin- 
guished. The most abundant fossils are Stro- 
matopora polymorpha, S. concentrica, Favosites 
polymorpha, I’. spongites, F. gothlandica, F.2 
ramosa, Strygocephalus Burtini, Tercbratula 
aspera, and Buccinum spinosum. From these 
facts the authors infer that this lower lime- 
stone of Westphalia is a true Devonian lime- 
stone, and ona parallel with the great limestone 
of South Devon. Detailed sections are given 
in the memoir, especially one from the posi- 
donia schists and black limestones near Schelke, 
through the Devonian limestones to the lower 
formations exposed on the banks of the Lenne, 
towards Altena. In this section the authors 
state that there is no ambiguity, and that the 
defective evidence in the sections in Devon- 
shire is here amply supplied. The reversed 
sections at Paffrath are described in detail ; and 
the complicated metalliferous deposit of Dillen- 
berg, as well as the limestones of the Lahn, 
are shewn to belong to the Devonian system. 
In descending the Lahn, from Dietz to Nassau 
and Bad Emms, the authors had a proof that 
this calcareous system is underlaid by Silurian 
rocks. The appearance of the Devonian de- 
posits near the eastern limit of the old forma- 
tions on the right bank of the Rhine is 
accounted for by enormous undulations repeat- 
ing, in three or four great parallel troughs, the 
deposits which appear in their true place in 
Westphalia, on the northern limit of the same 
ancient formations. 

Silurian System.—From beneath the lower 
Westphalia limestone rises a series of rocks, 
which, in the long range between Elberfeldt 
and Iserlohn, exhibit an unequivocal descend- 
ing order. The passage downwards is, in some 
places, effected by flagstones, with bands of 
shale containing thin calcareous courses: but 
at other localities the shales are more abundant ; 
and, near Meschede, the group is greatly ex- 
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panded, containing many quarries of roofing 
slate. It is classed by the authors with the 
shales beneath the Eifel limestones and with 
the Wissenbach slates, which underlie the De- 
vonian limestone series of Dillenberg. A list 
of fossils is given, and the authors regard the 
numerous goniatites as connecting the group 
with the overlying Devonian rocks; and the 
trilobites and orthocera, some of which are pro- 
bably Silurian species, as a connecting link with 
the Silurian system. Below the preceding is a 
vast group of earthy schistose beds, nearly 
throughout which are occasionally obscure ve- 
getable impressions ; and in the upper part are 
calcareous beds with innumerable impressions 
of fossils. In the lower part the limestones 
disappear, and the group passes into grey- 
wacke, or greywacke slate. The country around 
Siegen is regarded as a dome of elevation com- 
posed of the lower part of this series. The 
fossils found in these schistose beds exhibit 
many new forms not found in the overlying 
strata, including several species of pterinea, 
homalonotus, orthis, and delthyris, character- 
istic of the Silurian system: but the authors do 
not attempt to separate this vast system into 
distinct groups on a parallel with those of the 
Silurian system of England, in consequence of 
the absence of marked calcareous bands, and 
some of the fossils ranging almost from the 
highest to the lowest beds; but they consider 
the great mass of the series as the equivalent 
of the Silurian system, and the lowest strata as 
probably the upper part of the Cambrian. 
[To be concluded in our next}. 


PARIS LETTER. 
Academy of Sciences, August 18, 1840. 

Sirrine of August 10th.__.M. Dufresnoy ad. 
dressed a memoir to the Academy on a new 
mineral found in a vein of manganese, at St. 
Marcel, in Piedmont, and which he had named 
Greenovite, in honour of Mr. Greenough. This 
mineral is a compound—one containing both 
titanium and manganese. It forms small rose- 
coloured veins, running irregularly through the 
principal vein of manganese, and is found in 
crystals, as well as small amorphous crystalline 
masses. It possesses a triple cleavage ; and the 
two cleavages parallel to the vertical faces, 
which form an angle of 110° 35’, are very 
clear and shining. 

Diluvium of the North of Europe.—M. Du- 
rocher sent to the Academy an account of 
his observations on this subject, made during 
a recent journey. His attention had been 
turned, not only to the erratic blocks of 
granite, but also to the striated marks in the 
surface of rocks in situ, occasioned by the 
violent passage of the blocks over their sur- 
face. In the north of Finmark, lat. 70°, fur- 
tows and stria were to be observed on the 
summits of numerous rocks at Grunstein and 
Phyllades, running from N.N.W. to S.S.E., 
and which, in some localities, were 2500 feet 
above the level of the sea. Similar marks were 
to be observed in Lapland, towards the south. 
Un the immense table-land of Norwegian Lap- 
land the same marks also occurred, but run- 
ning from north to south; and on the surface 
of this table-land was a deposit of detritus and 
locks, the formation of which might be re- 
ferred to the diluvian epoch. The geognostic 
Constitution of Finland consisted of two sorts of 
sranite,—a coarse-grained and a fine-grained ; 
and the whole country might be considered as 
# granitic table-land, the inequalities of the 
surface of which were in part levelled by a 
sandy deposit laid horizontally, and presenting 
Waces of stratification. Erratic blocks were 
also found on it, and all the rocks in situ bore 








the marks and strie caused by the passage of 
the blocks; those of the fine-grained granites 
being better defined than those of the coarse. 
Sometimes, for a space of fifteen or twenty 
leagues, these marks were altogether obliterated 
by the action of other agents. They were dis- 
tinctly traceable, however, in Finland, from 
64° 30’ to G0° north lat., and from 20° to 30° 
longitude east of Paris; their prevalent direc. 
tion being a little to west of north. In Russia, 
Poland, and Germany, the erratic blocks were 
to be met with commonly in groups on hills, 
where they formed dykes, or ramparts, almost 
semicircular, with the convexity turned towards 
the north: sometimes they formed bands, or 
lines, along a hill running from north to south. 
In Russia and Lithuania these blocks were not 
found beyond the Niemen; that is to say, 
blocks brought from Finland, or from the shores 
of Lake Onega. ‘Their range seemed. to be 
limited by the chains of hills that separated the 
sources of the Duna from those of the Dnieper ; 
and, towards the west, those of the Niemen 
and the Narew from the marshes of Pinsk. In 
Poland there were two sedimentary forma- 
tions posterior to the tertiary strata; one ar- 
gillaceous, called Lehm, and containing fresh- 
water shells, with the bones of large fossil 
animals; the other, a later formation, being 
the regular diluvial deposit without bones. In 
Poland, the erratic blocks came chiefly from 
Finland; only a few from Sweden. Their 
range is limited by a line from Wlodawa, pass- 
ing a little to the north of Kielce, and ending 
at Kozielglow, between the 5lst and 50th de- 
grees of latitude. Beyond the Polish terri- 
tory the limit turns to the north-west, follow- 
ing the foot of the mountains, which may be 
considered as the last ramifications of the Rei. 
sengebirge, the Erzebirge, and the Harzgebirge. 
To give an idea of the grand scale on which the 
dispersion of the erratic blocks has taken place, 
M. Durocher observed that some of the blocks 
had been estimated to weigh 300,000 lbs., and 
that some of them had travelled 250 leagues. 
In Denmark, the diluvial deposit is of great 
thickness, and is composed of strata of sand 
and clay containing erratic blocks, and also 
more than seventy species of shells now living 
in the Baltic. 

M. Fizeau communicated a method of fixing 
photographic impressions obtained with the da- 
guerréotype, by means of a chlorure of gold. 
The mixture employed was one gramme of 
chlorure of gold dissolved in half a litre of 
pure water (distilled), to be mixed with three 
grammes of hyposulphite of soda, also dissolved 
in half a litre of water. The two mixtures to 
be poured gradually together, and well stirred. 
The plate with the impression is to have some 
drops of alcohol poured on its iodised sur- 
face, so as to wet it completely, and it is then 
dipped successively in pure water and the solu- 
tion of the hyposulphite. The plate is then fixed 
over a lamp, with the impression upwards, so 
as to be well heated, and a quantity of the solu- 
tion of this salt of gold is poured on it, so as 
completely to cover it. In three or four minutes 
the impression begins to get much more strong 
and clear: the liquid should then be poured off, 
and the plate washed and dried. By this oper- 
ation some of the silver covering of the plate is 
dissolved, and gold is precipitated on the silver 
and on the mercury, but with different results. 
The silver, which, by its shining, produces the 
dark parts of the impression, becomes slightly 
browned by the thin coat of gold that covers it, 
and hence the shades become strengthened. 
The mercury, which, in its state of infinitely 
small white globules, forms the lights of the im- 


pression, acquires more solidity and brightness 
by its amalgamation with the gold, so that the 
effect of the impression is in both these ways 
increased. The impression also becomes fixed. 
—M. Chevreul reported to the Academy that 
the commission appointed to inquire what 
quantity of air was necessary for each horse in 
cavalry stables, had determined that health 
might be preserved if each horse had twenty- 
five to thirty cubic metres of air constantly 
surrounding him.—M. Franchot read a paper, 
and presented a model of a machine, for attain- 
ing a moving power by the rapid heating and 
cooling of air in a system of closed vessels, thus 
producing an alternating effect. 

At the last sitting of the Academy of Moral 
and Political Sciences, Professor Bouchitté 
read a memoir ‘On the History of the Proofs 
of the Existence of the Deity, from the most 
remote Periods to the time of the Composition 
of the ‘ Monologium’ of Anselm of Canterbury.’ 

Another Bulletin of the Société de Y Histoire 
de France is just out. It complains of the 
remissness of persons charged by the Society to 
edit works in the performance of their tasks. 
The “ Chronique des Ducs de Normandie” is, 
however, terminated and ready for delivery. 

The lectures of the Professor of History in 
the Faculty of Arts at Lyons, given twice a- 
week, have been attended this year by a con- 
stant audience of from 1500 to 1600 persons. 

M. Vincent Campanari, a distinguished Ital- 
ian antiquary, died a short time since, aged 
sixty-eight. 

M. Dufresnoy, Engineer on the Mining Es- 
tablishment, has been elected a member of the 
Academy of Sciences in the room of M. Bro. 
chant de Villiers, deceased. 

Fable by M. Jeauffret of Marseilles :— 

«* Le Cheval. 
Un cheval indocile au frein 
Se cabrait sous la main de l'homme ; 
Et se disait d’un air mutin : 
A quoi tient le pouvoir de cet étre hautain 
Qui nous gourme soir et matin 
Et nous traite en bétes de somme? 
Aux lois de ce tyran si nous obéissons, 
C’est qu'il leve la téte, et que nous la baissons. 
Je veux dresser la mienne, et la porter si fiere 


Quelle fasse trembler ceux qu’aujourd’hui je crains. 
De ses pieds de devant l'homme s’est fait des mains. 


H J’en aurai deux bientét de la méme maniére; 


Et je tiendrai téte aux humains, 
Si je marche une fois sur mes pieds de derri¢re. 
Il dit et veut exécuter 
Une tentative hardie. 
Il se cabre, il se dresse... hélas! faut-il conter 
Le résultat de sa folie? 
Ses jarrets fiéchissans ne peuvent le porter; _ 
Au premier pas qu’il fait, il tombe et s’estropie. 
Pour ¢tre moins infortunés, 
Sachons vivre sans répugnance 
Dans la sphére ott nous sommes nés. 
S’en plaindre n’est permis qu’a des esprits bornes, 
En sortir n’appartient qu’a des gens en démence.” 
Sciarada. 
Traggo l’ agnelle ai pascoli; 
Al mio primier Y affido, 
Poscia all’ ombra a’ un platano m’ assido. 
Né solo io son, ché Apolline 
Lieto mi posca accanto ; 
Ed il secondo allor . 
Fcrvendo nel mio cor, sciolgo un tal canto; 
Nacqui pastor, e placida 
Quiete godendo al campo, 
Dalla finzion degli uomini 
Dalla lor frode scampo : 
E sempre con un viso 
Nel tutto per diporto, 
Come solea in Anfriso, 
Febo pastor io porto 
Alla mia sposa, ai pargoli 
Frutti graditi e fior. 
Answer to tie last : -Cam-aglio. 
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prominent features as exhibited in the reported 
proceedings of the Parliamentary Committee. 
It met and formed itself, very judiciously elect. 
ing Mr. Gally Knight to be the chairman ; as, 
indeed, the whole House of Commons could 
not supply a geutleman more competent, from 
taste and oultivation, study at home and ob- 
servation in foreign travel, to fulfil the duties 
of such an office. 

The first witness examined was Mr. Railton, 
the successful competitor for the erection of the | 
Nelson Memorial, and inventor of the Co. | 

| 
| 





rinthian Column which gained him that award | 
from the Nelson Committee. Whether, hav- 
ing invited the competition of all the sculptors 
of England to contend for the prize, this was the 
most wise decision, it is not our present business 
to inquire ; suffice it to say, that Baily, Lough, 
and other artists of great and acknowledged 
genius, were distanced in the race; and the 
best thing that could be chosen from this grand 
rivalry was a pillar without a single mark of 
originality to distinguish it from a hundred 
which are standing in every part of Bens, 
So much for the poverty of the English school ; 
so far, at least, as it could be stamped by this 
election. 

It appears from the minutes of Mr. Railton’s 
evidence (10th July), that the pillar which 
gained the suffrages of the Nelson Committee 
was to have been 203 feet in height; but some- 
body frightened the Government by intimating 
that so high a column would be likely to be 
blown down some stormy winter’s night, with a 
sou’-wester blowing hard: Government very hu- 
manely interfered, and it was reduced to 170 
feet. Mr. Railton, nevertheless, thought this 
very unnecessary, as ‘if it was [were] thirty 
feet higher than the original (i.e. up to 233 feet), 
there would be no reason whatever to doubt 
the stability of it.” — Report, page 2. We are 
not aware how high the Tower of Babel got, 
but imagine it must have ranged between 170 
and 233 feet to have been the source of so 
much confusion, and, in this respect, the primi- 
tive precedent for the Nelson Monument and 
Trafalgar Square. 

The reduction, we are told, is made accord- 
ing to the Government Report, the proportions 
preserved, &c. ; so that 





Feet. Inches. 
The statue is 16 feet -++++++cee+ees 16 0 


The shaft, 98 feet 6 inches -----+++ 8 6 
The pedestal, 36 feet 6 inches ---++- 6 66 
And the steps, 7 feet ----- cocccccce 7 0 

158 0 


To which adding, as far as we can comprehend 
the confused questions and answers,* 12 feet 
6 inches, for the pedestal on which the statue is 
to stand, make up the sum of the 170 feet, 
with six inches to come and go upon. The 
pedestal of the column is a square of 17 
feet; and the estimate for the whole was 
30,0002, now calculated at about 28,0002., not 
in consequence of diminishing the size, but of 
employing granite instead of freestone. The 
work to be completed in two years. 

Besides his columnar elevation, Mr. Rail- 
ton gave in three plans for laying out the 
grounds about it; but the plan of another was 
preferred, which, though quite unknown to 
him and widely differing from his, he assures 
the Committee would not in the least have 
affected his design, as he declares, ‘‘ I consider 
nothing but a column is suited to the site.” 
—Page 3. And although the column has been 
brought down farther from the National Gal- 
~* ‘The very frequent want of grammatical accuracy is 
rather di t to the i and elegance of the 





examinations: not only the answers but the questions 
brea iscian’s head till we can h 
bone left in his cranium. L, G, 


ly fancy a whole 





lery towards Charing Cross some 90 feet, 
and the ground lowered 4 feet 6 inches, 
still Mr. Railton holds on, like Candid the 
optimist, that all is for the best. Give him his 
Pillar, and it will grace any position and im- 
prove any object near it. We firmly believe 
he would stick to this were it proposed to place 
it where the statue of Queen Anne stands in 
front of St. Paul’s Cathedral ! 


‘* 68. Mr. Tufnell.) Do you think the alteration in the 
position renders any other alteration necessary ?—Not the 
slightest, 

69. Sir H. Vivian.) As far as it intercepts the view of 
the National Gallery, it is in favour of it ?—The present 
position of the column is a great improvement. 

_ 70. In fact, it impedes much less than before >—Where 
it was before, it was no detriment to the National Gal- 
lery; the Gallery is a very long line, and requires to be 
broken ; therefore it brings it more into keeping. 

71. Still, as an impediment, it is much less now that it 
was before ?—Yes; but it has never been an impediment. 
[A bit of a bull.) 

86, Mr. Tufnell.) You stated you considered that a 
column was best calculated for this ?—I did. I well 
considered many other designs, and came to the con- 
clusion that a column was best suited to this site. 

87. What reason have you for saying that ?—It ob- 
structs the view of the Gallery and all the buildings in 
the square less than others possibly can do; and by 

jutting it in the centre, you have a better view of the 

ational Gallery from every point than by putting it in 
a different situation, 

_ 88. You think no other species of monument would so 
little interrupt the view of the National Gallery ?— 
Exactly so. 

95. Mr. H. T,. Hope.] In your answet just now, when 
you stated you thought a column less impeded the view 
of the National Gallery than any other monument, did 
you allude to every possible monument, statuary for 
instance ?—You never could have erected any thing in 
statuary of sufficient consequence for the magnitude of 
the Square for so small a sum as 30,0002. 

96. Had Wo another reason, besides that of interfering 
with the National Gallery, for objecting to sculpture ?— 





You could not erect any thing of consequence suited to 
the site. 

97. You rather allude to any architectural monument ? | 
— To any monument suited to the site. 

98, Mr. Tufnell.) Suppose you had unlimited funds for | 
a group of sculpture, do you think no group would | 
impede the view of the National Gallery less than the | 
pillar?—That is going very far; in the present day we 
never get any thing of the sort. 

99. Your answer was only with reference to the funds 
raised, not generally ?—Yes; the base would be so large, 
it would intercept the whole of the church, looking at it 
as we do from the point of view from which that drawing 
is taken; the whole of the base of the portico of the 
church would be completely hid.”* 

There is nothing like leather! With re- 
gard to the alteration in the position, the 
witness is again asked :— 

** 85, So that you are better satisfied with it?—Yes, as 
it is at present; it is certainly an improvement to the 
whole Square; and it is seen better from the Strand and 
Cockspur Street, and from different places; much better 
than it was before.” 

Mr. Railton goes on to say, that the spire of 
St. Martin’s Church being higher than his 
column (by 22 feet 6 inches), and nearer the 
National Gallery, without, in his opinion, in- 
juring that immortal building, “he does not 
see how his column can.” And so his exami- 
nation closes, as such a farrago ought to end, by 
a wonderfully pithy question and magniloquent 
reply :— 

**100. Mr. H. T. Hope.} What is your point of view 
as . your perspective plan ?—~Near Farrance’s the pastry- 
cook’s.” 





* The last two questions and answers might be in- 
telligible with the drawing to refer to, but as they appear 
here, it is no easy matter to make out what is meant. 
Mr. Railton tells the Committee that no sculpture could 
be got for 30,000. of sutticient consequence (like his 
column) for the site; but if unlimited funds were 
granted, he is not sure but a group of sculpture could be 
executed which would impede the view of the Gallery less 
than the pillar. ‘The more money, we should have sup- 
posed, the greater the magnitude; and, consequently, the 
very reverse of this perplexed conclusion. If 30,0002. 
would give a base so large as to intercept the view too 
much (a most nonsensical assumption), surely 50, 60, or 
100,0002,, would produce a much bigger interception. A 
friend of ours, we remember, proposed that the Victory, 
in which Nelson conquered and died, should be brought 
up and floated in a splendid basin in Trafalgar Square— 
an asylum manned by naval heroes and veterans like 
himself. What would Mr. Railton say to this in the way 





of suitableness and interceptions of sight ? 


Bon! bon! And Mr. Milne of the Woods 
and Forests was called in, and examined about 
the proposed laying out of the Square, by Mr. 
Barry, at the estimate of 11,800/.,* the Nelson 
Committee having no voice or control in the 
matter. In this evidence, the following, though 
not relative to the Nelson Monument, is worthy 
of public notice :— 


*© 153. Mr. Protheroe.] 1 observe that the ground taken 
out from Trafalgar Square is carried into the Green 
Park ?—Yes. 

154. Is it the intention of the Government to make an 
alteration in that; to lay it out like St. James’s?— 
Nothing is decided on that subject ; it is under consider- 
ation. 

155. That question is under consideration ?—Yes. 

160. Sir H. eel The 11,000/.* does not go merely to 
the alteration of Trafalgar Square, but it goes to the im- 
provement of the Green Park, if you consider that as an 
improvement ?—If it is an improvement.” 

Sir F. Chantrey, Mr. Cockerell, Mr. P. 
Hardwick, Mr. D. Burton, Mr. E. Blore, Mr. 
Deering, Sir R. Westmacott, Mr. S. Smirke, 
Mr. Joseph Gwilt, and Mr. T. L. Donaldson, 
were called in, and the fourt following ques- 
tions were submitted to them, to which they 
were requested to furnish answers personally 
or in writing, on a subsequent day. To 
these we shall come anon ; but, meantime, Mr. 
Barry was examined, and from him we have a 
very different kind of testimony, at once clear 
and decided, like a man who is master of his 
subject in all its parts, relations, and bearings. 
His description of what is intended to be done 
with Trafalgar Square must interest every 
reader :— 

«« The area is proposed to be level; on the north side, 
in front of the National Gallery, is proposed a terrace 165 
feet long, and 32 feet wide, with a flight of steps at each 
end to the area below the same width (each step being 
two feet wide, and five inches high), with ample landings 
in the circular corners of the square. The terrace is pro- 
posed to have at each end two large oblong pedestals for 
groups of sculpture, and circular pedestals for candelabra 
are proposed to be placed at the foot of each of the flights 
of steps, as well as at the angles of the Square towards 
Cockspur Street and the Strand. The terrace and flank- 
ing walls of the steps are proposed to be surmounted by a 
balustrade. The terrace wall and balustrade will be 
fourteen feet in height. The embankment or retaining 
walls to the surrounding streets are pro to be sur- 
mounted by a solid oe sag three feet high. The front, 
or south side of the Square, and the north side of the ter- 
race towards the road in front of the National Gallery, 
are proposed to be enclosed by ornamental stone posts, so 
placed as to be a barrier against carriages and horses. 
The area is proposed to be covered with asphaltum. The 
terrace to be paved ; and the whole of the masonry i 
the terrace and retaining walls, the steps and landings, 
the pedestals, balustrades, and lateral parapets, as well as 
the posts on the south side of the Square, and on the ter- 
race, are proposed to be wholly of Aberdeen granite. 
The enclosed area from east to west is about 350) feet; 
from north to south, including the terrace on the north 
side, which is thirty-two feet wide, is 29) feet. The area 
between the building from east to west is about 500 feet 
wide ; and from the statue at Charing Cross to the front 
of the portico of the National Gallery, the length is 
about 470 feet. From the proposed column to the front 
of the National Gallery, the length is 300 feet. From the 
column to Craig’s Court, the length is 400 feet. From 
the column to Whitehall = the length is 1180 feet. 
From the column to the angles of Cockspur Street and 
the Strand, the length is 240 feet. From the column to 
the north-west angle of Northumberland House, the 
length is 180 feet; that is, as regards the dimensions of 
the Square, and the distance, . = = 
levels of the Square below the road in front of the Gal- 
lery, are as follows:—At the base of the proposed ter- 
race wall, 11 feet; at the proposed column, 11 feet; at 
Craig’s Court, 25 feet; at Whitehall Chapel, about 30 
feet.” 

And now we are let into a little more about 
the expense of altering Trafalgar Square and 
improving the Green Park, “ if (as Mr. 
Milne answers Sir Hussey Vivian’s leading 
question, No. 160,) it is an improvement. 
Mr. Barry replies to Mr. Lock :— 

“The amount of my estimate is 11,0000; the ou 
of sculpture and candelabra surmounting the pedestals 
should be of bronze. ‘The asphaltum covering of = 
square, the pavement of the terrace, and the groups 0! 
sculpture on the pedestals, form no part of the estimate. 
~* "The sum is stated both ways in the Report.— 
Ed. L. G. _ 

+ Page 8 of the Report says, that five were read to 
them, but we can find only four. 
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306, What was the amount of subscriptions when the 
Government agreed to give the site in Trafalgar Square? 
—I cannot say. 

307. Can you say whether the amount of money then 
—— was signified to Government ?—I am not aware 
that it was. 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


Why, nearly twice another 11,000/. must be {upon the state of feeling on the subject by the 
the sum required to do these things! The {following :— 
corner lions of the pedestal, which were to be! «935, Chairman.) Are you of opinion that by the in- 
only twenty-four feet long (it is not a joke), ee pater ge} Yang you eink desirable, the 

" " effect of the National Gallery, as a building, would be 

and the candelabra, would cost more than one improved?—I have no doubt of it. B 308. Am I to understand that you are not enabled to 
11,000/.; and the asphalte pavement and| 236. Mr. Protherve.) Your object, I suppose, is by an pes what the amount of money was at that time ?—No, 
. y i unbroken line to relieve the effect of that broken mass of | 1 @m not. 
sculptural groups (if the latter are fine works) the National Gallery?—My object is to give an increased | 309. What is the amount of money which you have 
must dip deeply into a like sum. So that there | apparent height to the Gallery. received from foreign subscriptions ?—I cannot say. 
are 28,0002. for the column, and about, say| 237. Sir J. Graham.) Will the erection of so high a| 310. Do you expect more subscriptions from abroad 
20,000. of public money for the accessories ; column have the effect of making more prominent the | than you have received ?—Most decidedly. [!! !) 
20,0002. s 
always bearing it in mind that the subscription, | dowbt of it. 


defects of the National Gallery in your opinion?—No| 311. bs what amount?—J cannot fir any definite 
amount.” 
and above 50002. of another fund, do not yet |. a, bony ys ode yn | omer 4 the effect} Mr. S. explained that he looked principally 
amount to two-thirds of the columnar estimate | otent. © POcuce’ BY Your terrace ’—Toa certain +) India for additional aid, and to such an 
alone: so that it is likely Government will have! 239. Chairman.) Are you of opinion the appearance of |amount that, in his sanguine enthusiasm, he 
to make up the deficiency, or Trafalgar Square the National Gallery might be further improved ?—Yes, | g4iq__ 
" tent with half « shaf d I am quite of that opinion, 
be content with hall a shaft and no statue. |. 240. Could you explain to the Committee in what way] ‘I think the subscription may be considered at present as 
We are not sure that we should dislike to|it might be done?—I should say that a continuation of | only in its infancy ; that is my opinion.” 
witness this result, as, after all, the whole - ber Mead Se SS ae oo When this infant of two years of age grows 
waste of 100,000. on these national absurdities and by raising the dome and altering the Sadign of it| up we shall have almost the ‘unlimited funds,” 
would be no great matter for lamentation ; — be another means ———. it, ae e at the bare mention of which worthy Mr. 
supposing that were they, consequently, to be| to dothat?oT am not prepared tosay that; 1 have very | Xailton gasped for breath. 
rased to the ground, a truly worthy use would be | little doubt they would, for the walls that carry the pre-| «395, Sir R. Inglis.] What is the amount subscribed 
made of the space they will disgrace,—especi- gy yg ns hee with pillars 2 Yes, | Since the plan has been adopted ?—I cannot say. 
ally as they will do . et ae , , ars :—~¥ 8+) 326. What is your reason for stating to the Committee 
. ly as they M “4 for so long a ~~ _ You think that could be borne?—Yes; it is pro- | that you consider the subscription stilt in its infancy ?>— 
ut we come to Mr. Darrys opinion of r. | bable, if the pillars were engaged. ale For this reason, when the undertaking first commenced, 
Railton’s darling column, and beg that it may | 244. roe re you ~~ bolder cornice?—I should | pyr subscriptions came in very rapidly; but since the 
be eummmesed with thes aundl age one |recommend a bolder one, and an increased height of the proceedings of the Committee have been of a private 
pared t gentieman's 10eAS, aS | parapet, so as to conceal the lanterns which now just | nature, by correspondence and communications with the 
they appear in our previous quotations from his ee ' ae ,>__ | Government and the Woods and Forests, the undertaking 
evidence : =< |_ 245. You think the walls probably would bear that?— | has not been so much before the public as it was before, 
I think in all probability they would. and the subscriptions, comparatively speaking, ceased : 
246. a J. —— ¥ ould the cost 4 such an —_ but I have every reason to believe, when the public feel 
r He ; ation be considerable ?—I am not prepared to state that. | satisfied that the undertaking will be carried out, that we 
peel og ‘Trafalgar’ pa A — = oe 4 248. Mr. Protheroe.| You have spoken of the injurious | then shall have subscriptions abundantly sufficient to 
opinion, too small and confined for a eclomh of the} effect this large Nelson Column will have on the National | complete the undertaking as designed. 
height and magnitude proposed: the effect of it would be | Gallery, would it not also produce an effect on the por-{ 397, ‘That is matter of opinion ?—Yes. 


ba see : - | tico of St. Martin’s Church ?—It would, decidedly. 328. Is that sanctioned by any returns which you can 
to reduce the apparent size of the Square, and render the)“ 949, Sir S, Cuming.) Would the proposed alterations | submit to the Coumnitten, thesteg the panel 4 of the 


. a a Prats ~All, 2 . a 4 2 “ 
—aae ais oe bay re - , have the effect of completely curing the existing defects of subscription within the last few months?—No, certainly 
2 8 . osm straigorions rennet oye the National Gallery ?—I cannot nm | that they would. | nye ; on the contrary, the subscriptions have been stationary, 
le ’ i \ 


suffer materially in this respect, more especially when | ;, a j ; te i ¢ 
viewed from Whitehall and Charing Cross; where the | Lhe sfeat defect of the National bec " <p rng or nearly so: * but, as I conceive, for the reasons I have 
‘ > 


: | this would in part be obviated b 
eal elle: al tae cetadictaman el ae | giving more elevation to the dome, but it would not 
ogg og ge t effecti f the buildi | make the entire mass appear high enough for effect. 
I mms ie tf phy e ego we part oh the building. | 950. The original Wefact would remain?—It would in 
ithe irregularity in the form of the area, the variation in| part be remedied, but it would still be there. 
the mrtia aasa?, ap’ me ig Sauer Saieianads te afford 251. Sir J. Graham.] You cannot form a rough esti- When Government granted the site, Mr. 
pay oes ee ory olumn, except from Charing | te of the cost of executing some such == as that, and | Scott says they knew nothing of the amount 
Cross and Whitehall, where, as I Seve helene stated it of pulling down the materials and rebuilding it?—No. | bscribed d | ms to fancy that the 
will have an injurious effect upon the National Gallery, | 202: Would the difference be considerable ?— Yes. subscrived, and he seems to jy ae 
whilst the Gallecy will form an anfavourable background | 203+ Would it be cheaper ?—It would. position of the column was changed, not 
for the column. ” From all other points of view, the un- | 254 ‘The defects, such as they are, of the National Gal- |" ¢ Because it was deemed objectionable for the purpose, 
symmetrical sition of the por nom in res t of the lery, as it now is, or even if the National Gallery is but that the Commissioners thought that, in pan out 
surroundin, He ts, will be striking and ome facto: altered, would be more prominently brought forth by the the S it would be found m Sade nti cous fur the 
eS Sees) striking satislactory. | erection of a column of that altitude in its front?—Yes, | Se Square, it woul ound more advantag ; 
~~ views of the proposed column from the ends of they would appearance of the Square to advance the intended site of 
4 > | q ” 
gp me — pS — Mall _,- = on — | 255. In either case it would operate disadvantageously | *?¢ column. 
in nny the hr of % sht beit F omega to | to the building ?—Yes, Some erasures in the Chancellor of the Ex- 
Seushean thet ehenve SS ee ofthe stylobate on which | ,.% Mr. Greene.] Do you consider it utterly useless to | chequer’s letter, signifying the grant of the 
the column rests, For these reasons am of opinion | do any thing for the improvement of the National Gal- |”, 1 9 Seay gra 
that the column will be improper! , laced in Trafal ar lery, if the column is to be placed in front of it?—I do | site, puzzled the Committee not a little 5 but 
Square.” property Pp 8 | not consider it would in that case be worth while to make | the following is the climax, and we shall leave 
it to speak for itself, with only a few paren- 
) theses :— 
** 380. Chairman.) What have the contractors under- 


| any of it.” 
taken to do?—To complete the column, the capital, I 











**190, Chairman.] Will you favour the Committee 





already stated. 

329. Sir H. Vivian.] What has been received since the 
column has been approved of ?—I have not made any cal- 
culation. [Intelligent Secretary !] 


| 
The fact is, that the things most in favour; Think of setting such a man as Barry to 
of the column are, that it will be a tolerable, patch up a Wilkins! We believe he will find 
screen for a wretched building in the best point enough ado. ow the nnany Sees tak or te the column, the capite 
of view; make the Insurance Office, the pas- | area of Trafalgar Square, with its highest ele- | believe, and the statue. We have good hopes that we 
- . . ~ A . ~ 1 
try-cook’s shop, and Macintosh’s warehouse, | vation at the angle nearest St. Martin’s Church, oS ae Sam Cones sucient cade catia 
look like huts; convert Morley’s Hotel into | and sloping unequally to the whole length of the; 381. Mr. Prethevee.} What would | remain incomplete, 
ahr Same 6 + +. | Chari \ } ‘ | su ing the subscriptions were not to be increased ?— 
apparently a country inn; cause St. Martin id | Charing Cross frontage. The higher level of Four bas-teliefs, derlgped on each side of the pedestal, 
Church and steeple to sing small; and frighten | the surrounding streets must give this ground | and the lions. ; 
the lion a-top of Northumberland House till!@ pitlike appearance, and every thing in it be m. ere they to be of bronze, or what ?--Of granite, 
he shakes his tail and falls into fits! In| Seen to disadvantage. F 383, The bas-reliefs would be bronze ?—Yes. 
answer to another question, Mr. Barry gives a| But now, July 16th, enter Mr. Scott, the| 334. They are not included in the contract ?—No. 
fanciful sketch of what he thinks might be| Secretary to the Committee for the Nelson | _ 3.—Mr. I. J. Staniey.] In point of fact, will not the 
done “in the event of the. removal of the} Memorial—a gentleman whose active proceed- 


subscription be sufficient to complete the column and the 
statue?—Yes. 


- oY wv 


ed 





column,” which, as we last week stated, not 
ing likely, we need not discuss ; nor trouble 


advantageously placed, as suggested, in the 
centre of St. James’s Square, with a central 
street into Pall Mall; or the Crescent at the top 
of Portland Place; or such a situation as the 
Cireus between Oxford Street and Regent 
Street; or whether, out of London, perhaps 
the best and most appropriate site would be in 
Conjunction with Greenwich Hospital. 

Looking forward to the chance and possi- 
bility of mending the imbecilities being thus 


ings, as we observed last week, might have 


| saved the Committee the trouble of sitting ; 
ourselves with the inquiry whether it might be|Since he took care, whatever its judgment 


| 





‘ucreased and perpetuated, a light is thrown 


might be, to get so much expense incurred as 
to render it next to impossible to prevent the 
execution of the whole job. Mr. Scott, being 
much pressed,. stated that the subscription 
amounted to 12,534/., together with 5545/. 19s. 
three per cents, a balance handed over from the 
old Patriotic Fund. The non mi ricordo na- 
ture of his evidence may be gathered from the 
annexed :— 

** 305. Mr. Protheroe.| Pray what is the estimate of the 


expense of the Memorial ?—J cannot state accurately at 
the present moment, 


386. Mr. Protheroe.] Omitting the ornamental part at 
the base ?—Yes. 

389. Mr. Loch.] What is the column itself to be built 
of ?—Granite. 

39. And what is the statue to be of ?—Portland stone. 
(Alas, poor country! Poor Art !!]+ 

391. Is not that a perishable material ’—It is a perish- 
able material, but it is to be saturated with boiling oil, 





fee Yet a previous question by Sir H. Vivian is reported 
US i— 

** 324, Sir H. vot) Are you daily receiving addi- 
tional subscriptions ?—Yes; I have had one this morn- 
ing.” [What is the meaning of a daily increasing, yet 
stationary or nearly stationary ——— ?!] 

t+ Although we read this plainly and distinctly, we can 
hardly believe it possible. A Portland statue to crown a 
National Memorial to the greatest naval hero of Eng- 
land! ! }~Ea, L. G, 
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which renders it as imperishable as granite. [Risum 
teneatis. | 
392. Sir C. Douglas.) When was the contract as to this 
15,0002. which you have spoken of completed ?—It has 
entered into some time. 





393, But when was it completed ?—The contract may 
considered to be ¢ lete at the time of accepting the 
tender. 


394. When was it in fact completed ; state to me what 
the date was ?—I cannot tell you the date, for this reason : 
the contract would bear date the day of the date of the 
tender ; the contractors are bound to execute the work 
within a given time, and that is calculated from the date 
of the tender. 

395. Is it six months ago ?—No. 

396. Is it six weeks ago since the completion of the 
contract ?—The formal acceptance of the tender, I believe, 
was in May. 

397. Was it at the end or the beginning ?—I should be 
disposed to think it was towards the end of May. 

402. Have there been any directions given with respect 
toaccelerating the works by the Committee ?—J am anrious 
to get the works done as fast as possible. 

403, Have the works been accelerated lately ?—As soon 
as they commenced the concrete, I gave them instructions 
to get on as fast as possible. 

404. Was that as soon as you heard of this Committee ? 
—I should say as soon as 1 got possession of the ground I 
gave them orders to get on as quick as possible. [A 
determined fix.) 

405. Have there been any communications between you 
and the Woods and Forests, and the Treasury, with 
respect to accelerating the work ?—No; I have had no 
communication with the Woods and Forests, or the 
Treasury: there have been no directions from them to 
me to get on with the works. What I have done has 
been done on my own responsibility. 

406. Chairman.}| Then the effect of my addressing you 
a letter on the 5th of July, to propose that the works 
should be suspended till the Committee had reported, 
was to induce you to order them to accelerate the works ? 
—I did not so understand your letter; I could give no 
order, in the absence of authority from the Nelson 
Memorial Committee, to stop the works, 

407. But you did give an order since that time to ac- 
celerate the works ?—Most certainly I did.” 


Having by this grand manceuvre (resorted to 
on the instant, for they had the site so long 
before as January 11th) rendered the sitting of 
the Committee a farce, we may turn with a 
more laughable inclination to the farcical por- 
tions of its labours. On the motion ‘ That 
the Report, as proposed by Mr. Gally Knight, 
be read paragraph by paragraph,” Sir Robert 
Inglis tried to stifle the whole affair by propos- 
ing as an amendment— 


‘The site of the Nelson Monument, in ‘Trafalgar 
Square, — been promised by her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to the Monument Committee, and having been 
subsequently made over by the Government to the con- 
tractors, under the direction of that Committee, and the 
contractors having accordingly commenced the execution 
of the work, it is not expedient for this Committee to 
recommend that any obstacle to the completion of such 
work be now interposed.” 

This amendment being negatived by five to 
four (the noes were Sir Robert Inglis, Sir C. 
Lemon, Sir H. Vivian, and Mr. Tufnell), the 
Committee proceeded to read the Report, and 
several amendments on matters of taste were 
put to the vote and decided upon, when Sir 
Robert returned to the charge, and moved to 
leave out the words ‘that such a column so 
situated would have an injurious effect upon 
the National Gallery, by depressing its apparent 
altitude, and interrupting that point of view 
which should be least interfered with.” On 
this Sir C. Lemon quitted the minority of four, 
but Mr. Protheroe joined it, and so they went 
on dividing on Sir Robert’s amendments to de- 
feat the Report, in the most approved manner 
of parliamentary tactics. 

**On the sixth paragraph, Sir R. Inglis moved to leave 
out the words, ‘ That a column of such dimensions will 
render the surrounding buildings less important, and, so 
situated, will not group well wit any thing in its neigh- 
bourhood.’ 

On the seventh paragraph, Sir R. Inglis moved to 
leave out the words, ‘ That, as approached from White- 
hall, as seen at the termination of this grand avenue, 
which forms one of the principal entrances of the metro- 
polis, the appearance of the National Gallery will be 
much injured by the column. In this point of view, the 
column will cut the National Gallery through the centre, 
and the pedestal of the column alone will nearly conceal 
both the portico and the cupoli 

On the eighth paragraph, Sir R. Inglis moved to leave 
out the words, * That the _— Ss not a favourable 
position for the column itself.’ 











On the tenth paragraph, Sir R. Inglis moved to leave 
out the words, ‘ Are unable to avoid arriving at the con- 
clusion that it is undesirable that the Nelson Column 
should be placed in the situation which is at present 
selected, if the column is not the only thing to be re- 
garded ; if it is desirable in a great city to suggest the 
idea of space, and, having once obtained space, not to 
block it up again; if the general architectural effect of 
Trafalgar Square, or of the buildings around it, is to be 
at all considered ; or if at any time an equally conspicuous 
situation should be desired for any other monument, the 
situation at present selected for the Nelson Column is 
most unfortunate.’ ” 


Sir Robert went on proposing amendments 
and dividing till the Committee adjourned ; 
and next meeting he does not seem to have 
attended at the opening; but Mr. Stanley did 
for the first time, and acted for the Government 
in covering it from any presumable censure; as, 
for instance :— 


** Motion made (Mr. Protheroe) and question put, 
«That it appears, from the evidence, that the Govern- 
ment did not act with due caution and consideration in 
surrendering a portion of the Crown Lands for the erce- 
tion of this monument at a time when the subscription to 
defray the expense of the work was so very far short of 
the estimate.’—The Committee divided :— 

Ayes, 2. Noes, 5. 
Mr, Protheroe Mr. Tufnell 


| 





Sir Charles Douglas. Mr. Stanley 
Sir H, Vivian 
Sir Charles Lemon 
Mr. Pendarves. 


So it passed in the negative.” 

Some other less essential attempts were made, 
pro and con, with various results; and the 
divisions and decision altogether shewed that 
the fine arts were as nothing in the scale when 
compared with asserting the infallibility of the 
Nelson Committee," and the prudence and wis- 
dom of the Woods and Forests and Treasury. 

On the 22d July the Committee met for the 
last time; and there is a Railtonian episode so 
amusing that we must extract it :— 

*© 426, Sir H. Vivian.) In the former examination, in 
answer to Question 54, you there stated that you had 
given in several plans for the improvement of the ground 
about the National Gallery ?—Yes. 

427. Will you state to the Committee what those plans 
were ?—One plan was, a flight of steps in front of the Gal- 
lery, and another flight at each angle of the Square, for 
foot passengers crossing the Square diagonally; and from 
those steps there was an inclined plane down to within 
thirty feet of the Nelson Column. Another plan was, 
with a jlight of steps in front of the portico of the Gallery, 
and as wide as the portico; and another slight of steps 
opposite each archway forming the wings of the Gallery, 
one leading to the barracks, and the other to Castle Street. 
The other was, to raise a platform, or terrace, by steps at 
the lower part of the Square, and extending the whole 
width of the Square, and to place the column on this ter- 
race a few feet from the top step, the terrace being level 
to a short distance beyond the column, and then continu- 
ing with a gradual ascent to the National Gallery. Those 
were the three plans. 

428. In all those plans it was an inclined plane from 
the column to the Gallery?—Yes, so as not to have too 
many steps ; the object was to avoid too many steps. 

429. There was no terrace-wall between the gallery and 
the terrace?—There was some five or six feet. The 
grand object in having the inclined plane was, that the 
ground-line of the terrace should be seen when approach- 
ing from Whitehall; that would not be the case if it is 
= a perfect level, as it is now proposed by Mr. Barry’s 
plan. 

430. The effect of Mr. Barry’s plan to a certain point, 
after you have passed the column in approaching the 
National Gallery, will be to intersect, transversely, the 
view of the National Gallery?—It will be objectionable 
on that account; steps will be decidedly an improvement. 

431. Mr. Protheroe.| Will Mr. Barry’s plan have the 
effect of giving an increased elevation to the National 
Gallery ?—When you are standing in the Square it will 
decidedly not do that, 

432. Chairman. } On this side King Charles's statue, from 
the Banqueting-house at Whitehall ?— The ground-line 
would be lost; and I should say it would not have so 
much that eflect s if there were steps. 

433. Do you say it would not have that eflect at all, 
looking at it from the Banqueting-house ;_ that is the 
point we have taken in the consideration of all the plans? 
—It would not raise the Gallery so much as steps would. 

434. That does not answer the question ; the question 





* This Committee undoubtedly consisted of many in- 
dividuals, not only of the highest rank and talents, but of 
the foremost reputations as lovers of art in the kingdom ; 
though we are not aware of those who took an active part 
in its proceedings. There were many members who 
could know nothing of the matter. Sir J. Graham, Sir 





H. Vivian, and Sir R. Inglis, were members both of it 
and the Parliamentary Cominittce. 


is, whether it would or not give more apparent elevation 
to it than it has now ?—It would give an apparent eleva 
tion, but not so well as steps. 

435. How much of the base of the lower part of the 
National Gallery would be hid by any part of Mr. Barry’s 
terrace?—TVhe whole of it, with the exception of the 
cornice, and that for 200 feet in length. 

436. How do you mean the whole of the National 
Gallery ?—The whole of the podium, or the stylobate of 
the Gallery. ; 

437. How many feet up would that be?—The whole 
height of it would be hid, the whole of the stylobate; the 
red line shews Mr. Barry’s terrace-wall (referring to a 
Plan), and that is the line that shews the eye of a man at 
Craig’s Court. 

438. Would it not have the appearance of the portico, 
at least of the National Gallery, standing ov the top of 
Mr. Barry’s terrace ?—Yes; that is not at all desirable ; 
you hide it in the first place. 

439. You do not hide the portico?—When you are 
standing in the Square you cannot see it at all; I expect 
the Square will be a grand promenade; if not, it will be 
of little use. If a person walking in the Square can see 
nothing but that terrace, it will be like a well com- 
pletely.” 

Poor Mr. Railton, bothered out of his Steps, 
sticks the faster to his column and its site, 
though both have been altered, the former 
lowered thirty-three feet,* and the latter 
advanced ninety. 

** 486, Sir H. Vivian.] In the event of any interruption 
to placing the column where it is now proposed, and to 
remove it to another place, would that do any injury ?— 
I do not think any person would subscribe to it, or have 
any thing of that nature. 

487. There would be no reflection on the person who 
proposed the column, if it was said, ‘ This is a beautiful 
column, but we do not like the site: we will put it some- 
where else ?’—I do not think any architect would compete 
afterwards, 

488. Chairman.] Would you refuse to build it, if you 
were desired to build it a few yards in a different situa- 
tion? —I should not have any faith. If it was removed 
from the original spot, I should say another spot would 
be taken away directly. 

89. On the whole, would you refuse it at all ?—I think I 
should, 

490. Sir C. Lemon.] Was the design originally made 
with reference to that spot, in your opinion ?—for that 
spot; and all the competitors were aware that it was to 
be erected on that spot, and the designs were made to 
accord to that spot, and no other. I do not think it 
would suit any other, without material alteration; and 
the work being now in a forward state, an expense of 
above 50007, would be incurred by a removal. 

494. Sir R. Inglis.] Your observations have reference 
to the removal to Greenwich or Blackheath ?—You might 
as well go down to the Nore ; it would suit one as well as 
the other, 

495, Chairman.] §$Do you give it as your opinion that 
Greenwich would be a bad situation?—L have not con- 
sidered that. 

496. You said it might as well go to the Nore?—I 
meant there would be no faith kept if the situation was 
altered. 

497. Sir C. Douglas.) Do you mean after one spot has 
been selected, if, on further examination, it should be 
found that spot is not a desirable one, and that another 
spot can be found that is more desirable, that you would 
immediately say, ‘ I will not have any thing further to do 
with this, I will throw it up ;’ do you mean to say that 
would be your answer under such circumstances ?—I should 
think that very few architects would have any thing to do 
with it in that case; that would be my impression : it 
would not be worth an architect’s while to attend to it.” 

When the Committee wish to see a canvass 
model of his pedestal set up that they may 
judge of the effect, he declares,— 

‘© That the contractors now employed by the Com- 
mittee are under engagements to complete a given extent 
of work by the first of the ensuing month, preparatory 
to the ceremony of laying the first stone; and that the 














* And besides Sir R. Smirke and Mr. T. Walker, to 
whom the question of its stability was referred, reported 
that, ‘* Such a structure does not certainly present in its 
form and proportions the obvious characteristics of great 
stability ; its slender shaft, with the deep flutings upon 
it, and the peculiar form and size of the capital, appear to 
require for its security a particular degree of strength and 
solidity in the construction of the work :” and farther, 
«the alterations which we consider it desirable to make 
in the design selected for the Nelson Monument, in order 
to remove all doubts concerning its stability, and 1s 
power of resisting the effect of high winds, we beg leave 
to recommend that the height of the monument be re- 
duced not less than thirty feet, of which reduction not 
less than twenty feet should be made in the shaft of the 
column; that the shaft be of solid stone, and (with its 
pedestal) of granite; that the lower diameter of the shaft 
be made larger in proportion to its height; that the flut- 
ings upon it be made elliptical instead of semicircular, 
and that the capital be made of bronze, With these 
alterations, and the work properly executed upon a good 
foundation, we should feel perfect confidence in the sta- 
bility of the proposed monument.” 
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erection at this moment of any scaffolding of the descrip- 
tion required, possessing sufficient strength to resist the 
action of the winds in so exposed a situation, would 
entirely obstruct their proceedings.” 

And he winds up the whole (see Appendix) 
by the following most characteristic letter to 
his stanch ally and supporter, Sir R. Inglis :— 

*€ Loughborough, 23 July, 1840. 

« Sir, —I think it my duty to inform you, that the 
Committee, on giving up the site in Traf r Square, 
will at least be liable, on account of contracts, &c, to the 
following amount, viz. :— 


















Work already completed. ------ coccecececcccce £23000 
*Stone-work ready at the quarry, some already 
shipped - -++++- . 2000 
Hoard, &C. -++eeee ececccccces ome 6 
*Mr, Baily, for statue, first instalment, paid -- mW) 
*Second nearly due «+++ ++++e+seeeereee oeeaee on0 
‘Mr. Smith, for model of capital, first ins 
Nilo || ee Wo 
*Architect’s commission, &c. 700 
Clerk of the works «+++++++++ 40 
‘Law and sundry expenses es ecccece Att) 
Chances of bad foundation in another site, par- 
ticularly at Greenwich --+++++ te eeceeeeee 2000 
£10,690 


This is exclusive of any just profit which the con- 
tractor may claim on the work, had it been allowed to 
go on. 

This is no exaggerated statement, but what can be fully 
accounted for. 

It will not do to say the column can be placed in 
another situation; it nay have to be completely altered ; 
and as every single stone is made fora particular position, 
the least alteration will create great expense; at any rate 
the parties causing the alteration must pay for what is 
done, and if it happens hereafter that it costs less, the 
difference is refunded. 

The ground in the neighbourhood of the river Thames 
is generally bad, and I should think I have stated a low 
sum when I say 20002. for extra work in foundations. 

Begging you will excuse such a hasty letter, being on 
the point of leaving for Ripon, have, &c. 

“ Sir Robert Inglis, Bart. M.P- Wm. Rariton. 
Se. Se. Se 

« P.S. Supposing it is said the Nelson Committee have 
not funds to complete the works, it would at present be 
less costly for the Government to make up the deficiency than | 
poy the compensation required to remove it ; and all but one 
of the architects agree in stating it is the most favourable 
site for it.” 

We have been obliged to dissect this pretty 
business at such length that we cannot find 
space for even a few remarks upon the opi- 
nions of the artists who were called in to 
advise the Committee; but we propose to 
finish what we have to say on the subject by 
referring to them in our next Gazette, and 
adding some general observations on the pro- 
cess of electing the doers of national monu- 
ments by public competition, and other points 
connected with these intrigues so injurious to 
the fine arts. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Findens’ Female Aristocracy, &e. 
Nos. XII. XIII. and XIV. 

NINE more of these charming portraits claim 
a renewed notice from us: Lady Mahon, 
Lady Craven, and the lamented Lady Flora 
Hastings, are given in Part XII. In Part 
XIII. Lady Ernest Bruce, Lady E. Capel, and 
lady A. Buller; and in the Part which has 
Just appeared, Lady Fitzalan, Lady E. Foley, 
and Lady Honoria Cadogan. We do not like 
to expose ourselves to the dilemma and fate 
of the youthful Paris, and therefore abstain 
from awarding the apple to Beauty. Were we 
near Mount Ida, instead of Waterloo Bridge, 
we should, however, have no hesitation in dis- 
tributing halfa bushel of pippins among our 
lovely countrywomen. They are beyond all 
the Junos, and Minervas, and Venuses of 
classic, poetical, and artistical Greece. 


Wellington. From a Sketch by the late Sir 
T. Lawrence. Engraved by F. C. Lewis. 
Hodgson and Graves. 

HIS is a magnificent and dignified portrait of 
the great Duke, whose image cannot be too 


* As if these were all thrown away, and would not suit 





any place in the world but ‘Trafalgar Square.—Ed. LG. 


often multiplied amongst us. In every form it 
must be welcome to English eyes and hearts; 
and in the present case it does justice to him 
and credit to the fine arts. Lawrence, we 
believe, finished most of his pictures of his 
grace from the original of this beautiful en- 
graving. 





Portraits by Count d’Orsay. Mitchell. 
Trits fasciculus presents us with likenesses of 
the Duke of Beaufort ; Marquess of Worcester 
(a happy resemblance subsisting between the 
popular sire and the promising son); Earl of 
Errol, a handsome likeness of a handsome 
countenance; Lord Maidstone, an intellectual 
head; the Hon. C. Stuart Wortley, of the 
likeness of which we are not competent to 
speak, but it is a spirited drawing ; the Hon. 
Charles N. Forrester, another good portrait ; 
C. Greville, Esq., very like, and a fine gen- 
tlemanlike head ; and dear old Dowton, which 
will remind the world of his pleasantest fea- 
tures in his pleasantest days. Count d’Orsay 
seems to acquire more faculty and power with 
these very clever sketches, as he extends his 
practice among his numerous friends,—and we 
know no one who has or deserves so many. 


THE DRAMA 

ITer Majesty's Theatre closed last Saturday. 

Haymarket.—On Saturday was reproduced 
Mrs. Inchbald’s comedy of To Marry or not 
to Marry; the principal characters by Mac- 
ready, Miss P. Horton, Mrs. Glover, Miss 
Charles, Wrench, Strickland, Phelps, and 
Howe. It is so long ago since this play was 
new, that we fear few of our readers remember 
it when Kemble was its hero, Mrs. Glover its 
lively and youthful Lady Susan Courtley (not 
the staid, old maidenly Mrs. Sarah Mortland of 
its revival), and Miss Shuttleworth, the pro- 
tégée of its authoress, the Hester, with so many 
allusions to her private position and history. 
It was not then what is called a very great hit, 
but still it had a considerable run; which it 
surely deserves whenever so well cast and 
enacted as it was at that time, and is now. As 
an acting piece it is well fitted for the stage, 
though as a comedy it is not very natural, but 
rather forced, both in the drawing of the cha- 
racters and in the incidents which are con- 
trived to give effect to their peculiarities. The 
first two acts are by far the best, and the 
fourth has some excellent points. Macready, 
in Sir Oswin Moriland, gave abundant proof 
that his dramatic powers are not confined to 
tragedy. It is an example of great skill in the 
more serious parts, and of ease and variety in 
the lighter traits. His finding out that he was 
in love was the consummation of a finely con- 
sidered and admirably executed personation. 
Of Miss P. Horton we rejoice to be able to 
speak in fully as strong terms of praise. The 
part of Hester is-a very difficult one, requiring 
great judgment to avoid too much simplicity on 
the one hand, and too much consciousness on 
the other. Most of her scenes depend upon 
rapid changes of expression,—from earnestness 
to playfulness, and from pathos to joy. To 
these Miss Horton did the most ample justice, 
and her transitions from tears to smiles were 
full of truth and beauty. The character alto- 
gether afforded her an opportunity (of which, 





looking at her talents, she has had too few,) for | 


displaying those qualities which we have always 
felt she possessed, and giving her another claim 
to rank with the three or four best actresses 
on the stage. Wrench’s Willowear must have 
our next plaudit. It is a very clever, off-hand 
performance ; unexaggerated and effective with- 





out an apparent effort. Miss Charles looked 
very pretty all eyes, and played with vivacity ; 
and Mrs, Glover did every thing for the sensible 
spinster. Of Mr. Phelps, in Lavensforth, we 
cannot speak so highly, though his efforts were 
marked with some energy ; and as it is so seldom 
we have to say one word in dispraise of Mr. 
Strickland (in a very comprehensive line with- 
out his superior), we may just note that he is 
too manual and puil-hawly even for an old 
lord. A little less action, and all will be well. 
Mr. Howe, as a nigger, is the last on our list : 
he occasionally forgot the conventional, but did 
as much as might be requisite. Upon the 
whole this play merits, and we hope will meet, 
with popular favour, as it takes its turn in the 
weekly circle of the Haymarket. A good and 
well-acted comedy is refreshing in the midst of 
other species of dramatic composition. On 
Thursday it was repeated to a full house, with 
increased effect. 

We have taken another evening of Mr. D. 
Rees, and, upon the whole, our opinion is 
favourable to his advent. His Paul Pry was 
most decidedly bad, and the humour evaporated 
in an uplifting of eyebrows; but his Galo- 
chard is greatly improved and full of fun; and 
his Billy Lackaday so near to the Liston 
standard, that it deservedly won great applause. 
In short, as he acquires more confidence, he is 
gaining on the town, and bursts of genuine 
laughter bear testimony to his success. There 
is a fine opening in his line of characters, and 
we think he will fill it effectively. Of his own 
style we would say that it is a pasticcio, or 
mosaic ; but yet, as it answers every purpose, 
what need we care ? 

The Strand has shut been shut, pro tempore, 
by the interference of some common informers, 
whose foul attempt has been quashed by the 
magistrates; and we hope a theatre which 
offers a provision for so many deserving per- 
formers will soon be reopened and meet the 
public encouragement it deserves. 


Gregory VII.: a Tragedy. With an Essay 
on Tragic Influence. By R. H. Horne, 
author of “ Cosmo de’ Medici,” ‘‘ The Death 
of Marlowe,” &c. 8vo. pp. 136. London, 
1840. Saunders and Otley. 

Tuts subject having somewhat engaged us in 
recent Numbers of the Literary Gazetle (see 
1227-28), we turned with interest to Mr. 
Horne’s Essay on Tragic Influence, and have 
found in it much not undeserving of con- 
sideration, especially in the present condition 
of our stage and higher orders of dramatic 
literature. A new season is about to open, and 
what are our hopes ?— Very blank, indeed! But 
our author treats the question on more general 
grounds. He nobly asserts the powers of 
tragic creations. 

* Not for themselves alone, as in real life, 
do the ideal characters of profound tragic cre. 
ation act and suffer. They may think no more 
of us and our affairs than the towering pride of 
yesterday (which ascended step by step against 
Nature in all her habitual instincts, to cast 
itself from a monument, and be dashed to 
pieces in our commonplace streets); but their 
mental history burns in the footways of their 
departure. It is the revelation of passion by 


genius; the intimacy communicated through 


ideal art; it is ‘the cause, my soul,’ which 
turns ignorance and indifference into shudder. 
ing comprehension, and dogmatism or levity 
into solemn-thoughted grief. It is the know. 
ledge of all their struggles that finds a way 
into successive hearts, and multiplies in ima- 
gination the fiery aspiration, with the grandeur, 
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nee a 
the exultation, the love, the terror, the satis-|times to confess that he verges into ng 
faction, or the pity, that attends their doom. | High.German metaphysical and mystical style, 
We act and suffer with them ; their experience |too much for our ready comprehension. We 
is made ours; and from the yearning grave of | are obliged to read against time; and no one 
their gone existence the fatal histories of their | can tell what a horror it is to us to have to go 
lives arise, and warn us of ourselves. For them | over a passage again and again in order to} 
there is no repose of cold and quiet death; | understand its meaning, and at last be able 
their ashes are ever alive with ‘ wonted fires,’|to acquire only a vague idea of it. We know! 
ready at the electric touch of sympathising | not whether to curse the writer’s genius or our 
imagination to spring afresh into active exist-|own stupidity; and we lift up our eyes and 
ence, and pour forth their souls, like Memnon | invoke that literary divinity, yclept Simplicity, 
at the rising of the sun, even though it ¢ set in | with a fervour that would astonish her less 
blood.’ Do we sincerely feel that the awful| ardent worshippers. But, though thus some- 
spirit of Clytemnestra is indeed at peace ?—that what perplexed, we think we accord heartily 
the inspired delirium and prophetic agony of| with the following : — 
Cassandra can never again burst upon the; ‘All genuine tragedies, whatever their defi- 
visionary sense in the darkness of night, or ciencies in execution, must possess the elements 
come upon the wind, moaning afar, over lonely of greatness, being transcripts of some of the 
twilight fields ? Can we believe that Othello’s , most intense thoughts and emotions which can 
torment or his desolate remorse are at an end ? | visit this our mortal existence. Tragedy is the 
—that Macbeth, no longer maddened with the| exercise of the feelings, the antagonism of all 
anguish of equivocal despair, fights upward at; hardness of the heart. ‘The extremity of its 
the airy fates who quire his fall ?—that Ophe-/ distresses softens the obduracy of natures, fre- 
lia’s fair eyelids are no longer burned dry and | quently so hard as not to be otherwise reducible 
discoloured with encrusted tears; her dis-|/to sympathy; and yet more generally, of na- 
tracted flowers all scattered; her sweet, soul-| tures deadened by the unvarying flow of the 
penetrating voice now choked in earth ?— that | common current of everyday business, which is 
Lear’s aged, thorn-torn hands shall be wrung| but too apt gradually to petrify the passages 
no more; and his white, dishevelled, rain-;to the heart, though the heart itself, when 
dripping locks lie silky smooth in vaulted| reached, may be one of real kindness and hu- 
sleep? Is it credible that Hamlet’s ever-teem-| mane capacity. Natures are elevated and in- 
ing brain-pan, hot with aching thoughts, has! structed unconsciously. ‘Taken unawares, and 
become vacant as poor Yorick’s skull; and that| thrown quite off its guard, the will offers no 
he, to whom man and the universe were made | opposition to the impulse and the course of 
but for incessant contemplation, should now be! genuine feelings; the sympathies have free 
able to feel, to speculate, to resolve, and hesitate | play through the imagination, and experience 
nomore? These ever full and high-wrought|no repugnance from any sense of compulsion, 
beings are not dead: like others, their con-| social duties, prejudice, or worldly discretion. 
summate peers, they live to do and suffer as of We feel with others, and for others, without 
yore, and the work they shall accomplish amidst! any interest, except the ties of our common 
progressive generations is yet only in the in-| humanity. In public representations, large 
fancy of its operation and influence.” | masses of men experience emotions together, 
And again, their universal application: | which are more generous, more just, and less 
** The moral effect of works of ideal art’ selfish, than under any other circumstances of 
is humanising, chiefly because they excite re-| their lives; and emotions, as Lord Bacon has 
fined emotions without advocating any dogmatic | remarked, are the more readily and strongly 
or exclusive moral. They appeal to the heart‘ experienced when multitudes are assembled to- 
and the imagination, not to the measurements} gether.” 
of the understanding; and this is why their, Without being perplexed, we agree that— 
fine essence is very apt to float off and escape| “The genuine drama, and tragedy in espe- 
at the material touch of analysis, discussion, | cial, is the strongest influence from without 
and criticism. Their true mission is to enlarge | (except the Bible) which asserts the unadulter- 
the bounds of human sympathy. A drama} ated principles of nature, as opposed to conven- 
with a single moral can only be a great work; tion. We cannot, of course, assume it to be 
when, at the same time, it developes universal | more pure and elevating than any other of the 
passion ; otherwise it is worse than useless.| high classes of poetry and literature ; but it is 
A particular moral, to which every thing else is | more eutire, direct, and palpable in its work- 
made subservient, can only produce a hard, ing out of causes and effects of passionate 
limited, or sectarian effect, and has a direct|nature. When appropriately acted, its influ- 
tendency to generate purblind bigotry to some | ence is stronger than an oratory, however sound 
contracted principle ; the frequent cruelty in-'and eloquent. An artificial age, with all its 
volved in the exercise being mistaken for high | refinements, real and assumed, must always 
morality, which refuses to sympathise with, or | generate a morality of its own, which, weaken- 





even tolerate, any exception in kind or varia-!ing and circumscribing the emotions of the 
heart, and reducing impulse to the narrowest 


tion in degree. It was universally the custom 
in this country, till within these last few years, 
to ask, * What is the moral of the piece ?’ 
The answer was always absurd or infantine; 
frequently turning upon the ‘ naughty’ parts 
of the story, some quotation from a school 
catechism of maxims, or a common proverb, 
but more commonly one of the ten command- 
ments; which latter, in a Christian country, 
we should have thought might have been taken 
for granted, without so many illustrations. 
Shakspere is manifestly a profound and uni- 
versal moralist; yet there is no particular 
moral laboured at in any of his dramas.” 
There is profyund truth in these and other 





of the author's remarks, though we have some- 


bounds of action, will never bear the test of 
being carried back to the strong and healthy 
foundations of nature without making the 
truth of things apparent. Every great tragedy 
sends us back to these foundations, whether we 
are aware of it or not, and nature is thus vin- 
dicated in the secret heart; is redeemed (in 
proportion to the noble sympathies experienced ) 
from the perversions of luxury, false refine- 
ment, and effeminacy of soul; and preserved 
from the absolute tyranny of the manifold 
vices, intolerance, and corrosion of heart, which 
have always hitherto been encouraged by what 
is termed a high state of civitisation.” 


say, in an able and lofty manner, Mr. Horne 
proceeds to exemplify them in the tragedy of 
Gregory VIT., the famous monk Hildebrand, 
who raised the pretensions of the Romish 
Church to the highest standard of human and 
superhuman potency. His contest with the 
Emperor Henry IV., after deposing and mur. 
dering Pope Alexander, being aided for a 
while by Matilda, countess of Tuscany, against 
the will and remonstrances of her husband, 
Godfrey, duke of Bouillon (who is jealous both 
of Hildebrand and the Emperor), is the main- 
spring of the action. Other characters—Guido, 
archbishop of Milan; Centius, a patriotic 
noble of Rome; Agnes, the dowager empress, 
and mother of Henry; Peter Damianus, a 
monk, the friend and youthful companion of 
Hildebrand, are of this order, and contribute, 
in various essential ways, to the developement 
and issue of the tragedy. Without entering 
upon the plot, we proceed to make a few quo- 
tations from it, pointing, as we go along, to 
what we admire, and what we think deterior- 
ates from the execution, not only on Mr. 
Horne’s own data, but on all acknowledged 
rules of good taste and excellence in composi- 
tion. At the opening, Hildebrand is well 
painted, in a very brief space :— 
*« He is a man 
Who drives his conscience like a slave before him, 
While as a task-master it doth follow others ;” 
and yet within ten lines of what his ambition 
shall bring upon him to suffer :— 
«* When the red-lights of doom shall wanton o’er him !” 
a line which may be poetical, but seems to us 
words inapplicable to any idea. How different 
and pithy is this :— 
‘* For I can stand alone, therefore have friends.” 
A boast of Hildebrand’s is also fine, though 
quite poetical enough :— 
** His proclamation 
Is as a plague-wind howling through a hall, 
Throng’d with grey statues of the elder gods. 
Its breath can never taint me: let it proclaim ! 
There is no vice can dwell in a soul of power : 
It may appear in transitory fits ; 
But, like blear lightning at the pitch of noon, 
It leaves no flaw in heaven. Poisonous dews 
Are presently o’ermaster’d by the sun, 
Which sucks them up, but of their influence | 
Partaking nought, absorbs and turns to good.” 
We would oppose to this another quotation, 
which, in our eyes, approaches the fustian tex- 
ture. Guido suggests to Godfrey that some- 
thing were “a fortunate means” to turn the 
Emperor against Hildebrand, whom they hate, 
and Godfrey exclaims :— 
*« Call you it fortunate? Is there no word 
That to the mind shall paint a hideous thought 
Blacker than blackness ?—no revolting act 
That, o' the instant it first stings the brain, 
Shall brand the forehead? If that such there be, 
Or word or act, call it a fortunate means 
For sure perdition of high manhood here, ; 
With flames hereafter. Shame on thee, my lord! 
Thy sacred robes change colour as I gaze, 
And startle apprehension! 1 had hoped 
Far different consolation and advice: 
But I will fly the hated city walls, 
And trust the day not distant when I'll find 
A means which honour’s hand sha!l proudly own, 
And vengeance feel complete ! [Krit 
Gui. Vengeance on whom ? 
The emperor or that abbot ?—not on me. 
Soangry! I was unguarded—perhaps even wrong, 
Hildebrand moves Matilda to this pass— 
Whether she know it or not, I see ’t is done— 
That Godfrey, jealous of the emperor's sighs, 
May take no part with him, I do dissect 
This truth like a burnt ortolan.” 

We hope the author will pardon us for con- 
sidering the italicised passages too “ rombus- 
tious,” and the last image too comic for tragic 
influence. And, noting the strange use of 
images, we may as well here advert to the 
misuse of words. £2. gr.: fires 

«« Threatening precipitate sovereignty.” —P. 17, 





Having laid down his principles, we must 


«* What madness burns thy sense,"=P. 48, 
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«« By these fierce truths.”—P. 73. 
«I gasp for too much breath.” —P. 75. 
«« A strange breath stung my shoulder.” *—P. 78. 
«* IT am shading off to a sick air.”—Ibid. 
« He raised his steel o’er me, and shall draw down 
Electric answers !”—P. 63. 
“ At every magnitudinal desire.” —Ibid. 
And, to conclude— 
« Agn. Gregory no longer shines. 
~ What! this infallible, whom I have felt 
The adumbration and the realised power 
Of heaven and earth; chief substance of the forms 
That walk upon the walls of destiny !” 


It is now with pleasure we transcribe two 
short speeches, as examples of Mr. Horne’s 


ywers -— 
« Godf. (abstractedly, after a pause.) What is our life?— 
Oh, Innocence! white-bosom’d purity ! 
Sweet essence of the heart, and its best hopes; 
Whose breath is of the heavens, whose path is peace ; 
Whose presence fills all places with a light ; 
Whose loss makes dark the sun, and poisons time ; 
Can man mistake thee, and can woman feign,— 
Using thy pure divinity as a mask ; 
Or, from the depths of nature, tearing up 
A power to hide the anguish and the crime 
That blot thy vacant throne ? 
. * * 
Mat. Sure, ’t is not envious spleen 
At the o’erwhelming glory of the change 
Wrought by one man, while thou art left behind 
At bottom of the hill, round which of yore 
Ye both paced side by side, gazing towards heaven. 
Dami, Ah, no! I would but seek that state once 
more. 
The pleasant, peaceful, bird-awaken’d days 
Of learned solitude ; the deep-moss’d groves 
In Clugny, where together we oft read 
The words of earth’s great patriarchs and the lore 
Of many a clime, were to my satisfied heart 
More natural far than bickering crowns of power. 
I, therefore, crave your influence with the Pontiff, 
For prompt permission to depart.” 


* 





VARIETIES. 
The late John Lander. — We are gratified 
to hear that the friends of this amiable man, 
and admirers of his talent and enterprise, have 
originated a subscription for a monument to do 
honour to his memory. A century hence, 
when his name is connected with the earlier 
efforts to carry civilisation and Christianity 
into Africa, and what will Africa be then, in 
consequence of following in these efforts ?—it 
will be a pride to his country to point to this 
tomb, and say his merits were not overlooked 
by the generation among whom he lived and 
prematurely died. So general is the feeling in 
this respect, that Mr. John Murray, and Messrs. 
Jackson and Knill in London, Mr. Tweedy, 
banker in Truro (Lander’s native place), and 
Mr. Egerton Smith and Mr. Thomas Kaye, of 
Liverpool, have kindly undertaken to receive 
contributions for carrying the design into effect. 
We may notice that there was a bust of 
lander, by Mr. Francis, in the last Exhibi- 
tion, and a striking likeness of our lamented 
friend, 
_ Law in the Far-West.— Gentlemen of the 
jury,” said a lawyer, in defence of his client ; 
“T say that ere magnanimous sun shines in 
the heavens though you can’t see it, kase it is 
behind a cloud: but you know it, though I 
can't prove it. So my client has a good case, 
though he can’t prove it. Now if you believe 
what I tell you about the sun, you are bound 
by your Bible oath to believe what 1 tell you 
about my client’s case; and if you don’t, 
why, then, you eall me a liar ; and that I’!l be 
‘quataw’d if I’ stand any how: so if you 
don’t want to swear false and have no trouble, 
you had better give us a verdict !” 
' The Jews.— The Rev. Mr. Samuel, of Bom- 
‘ay, states that he has discovered, and for 


* Close by ts the following brief beauty :— 

Sin ** Well—well—nothing in life 

win, natural to those sick of it; grief conjures 

In St sounds and things. I am, indeed, 

With ergy wrefchedness, and my kuees tremble 
ast-declining health. Poor Damianus ! 


several months lived among, the remnant of 
the ten tribes of Israel, located on the south- 
west shores of the Caspian sea, and surrounded 
by a circle of mountains. He reports them to 
be living in the exercise of their religious cus- 
toms, in a primitive manner, distinct from the 
customs of modern Judaism.—Correspondent in 
“ The Times” of Monday last. 

Dante.—The portrait of Dante, painted by 
Giotto, has just been discovered at Florence, in 
the pantry of the prison, which was formerly 
the chapel of the Podesta. This valuable pic- 
ture was covered with plaster of Paris, but is 
in good preservation. The poet is drawn in 
the flower of age, and has a fine majestic ex- 
pression of countenance, free from that carica- 
tured expression which so many of the portraits 
of Dante are remarkable for.—J’rench Paper: 
Times, 1ith.—[ This is the lost portrait men- 
tioned by Italian writers on the Arts; and 
other portraits have also been un-covered in 
restoring the frescoes of this chapel. ] 

Prince Louis Napoleon’s effects have been 
under the hammer of Messrs. Christie and 
Manson on Thursday and Friday. On the 
former day some rather fine cameos, a few pic- 
tures, and a fine bust of Napoleon by Canova, 
in his consular day, were well sold. On 
Friday, the sale was chiefly of books (no great 
or select store), and bed and table linen. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Student’s Manual of Mercantile Knowledge, by J. An- 
trobus, post 8vo, 4s.—Discourses by John Cameron, 12mo. 
— Curvature, by J. B. Serny, M.D. 8vo. 7s.— 
Genealogia Antiqua, by W. Berry, folio, new edition, 
10s. 6d.— Maxwell's Life of the Duke of Wellington, 
Vol. Il. 8vo, 2ls.; royal 8vo, 1/. 11s, 6d.—Practice of the 
Superior Courts, by R. Lush, Part IL. 8vo, 13s; or, com- 
plete in 1 vol. 8vo. 28s.—The Book of Family Crests, new 
edition, 2 vols. 12mo, 25s.—Appendix to former Edition 
of ** The Book of Family Crests,” 4s.—Treatise on Justi- 
fication, by the Rev. G. Holden, f.cap, 3s, 6d.—History 
of the British Turf, by J. C. White, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s, 
—The Man at Arms; or, Henry de Cerons, by G. P. R. 
James, post 8vo. 21s.—A Year among the Circassians, by 
J. A. Longworth, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s.—White’s Tithe- 
Commutation Act, 3d Victoria, c. 15, 2s.—W. Macgil- 
livray’s Manual of Botany, f.cap, 4s. 6d.—Sir G. Head's 
Home Tour, third edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s.—Gospel 
Extracts for Young Persons, 12mo, 3s.—Italian Analyst, 
by the Rev. H. H. Arnold, 12mo, 3s, 6d. —The Philo- 
sophy of the Turf, 18mo, 2s,—Principal Baths of Ger- 
many, by E. Lee, Vol. 1. 12mo. 5s. 6d.—Key to Ollen- 
dorff’s German Grammar, 8vo. 7s.—Barbauld’s Hymns in 
Prose, new edition with additions, 12mo. 1s. 4d.—History 
of England in Conversations, by Anne Wootton, 12mo. 4s. 
—Swain’s Redemption, a Poem, new edition, 32mo, 1s. 6d. 
—A Summary of Historical Facts, 12mo, 4s.—De Por- 
quet’s English and Foreign Ready Reckoner, 16mo. 2s, Gd. 
—Haye’s Introduction to Conveyancing, fifth edition, 
2 vols. royal 8vo, 2/. 10s.—Haye’s Elementary View of 
Common Law, Uses, &c. 8vo. 5s.—Stenography Remo- 
delled, by J. Fancutt, 12mo. 5s,—Chivalry »nd Charity 
Illustrated by the Lives of B. Du Guesclin an J. Howard, 
16mo, 3s,—Life and Times of St. Cyprian, by (.. 4. Poole, 
8vo, 10s. Gd. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 

OF SCIENCE, ac 
4 bee next (Tenth) Meeting of the British 


Association for the Advancement of Science will be 
held in Glasgow, during the Week commencing on Thursday, 
the 17th of September, 1840. 
JOHN TAYLOR, F.K.S. General Treasurer. 
JAMES YATES, F.L.S. Secretary to the Council. 
London, July 17, 1840. 


APS of the SOCIETY for the DIFFU- 
SION of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
No. LXXXV. containing General Maps of Germany and Rus- 
sia, will be published on the 25th instant. 
No. LXXXVI. containing Plans of Constantinople and Phila- 
delphia, will appear in September. 
59 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 18th August, 1840. 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


Will shortly appear, wa 
T= DUBLIN REVIEW, No. XVII. 
containing :— 
Art. 1. Staudenmaier’s Spirit of Christianity. 

2. Recent No-Popery Novels. 
The Necessity of Legislation for Life Assurance. 
Hungary and ewes, | wemagsr 
. Affairs of Cologne—Hermesian Doctrines. 
6, Jean Paul F. Richter. 
7. New Zealand. 

8. The Stage. 

9. Parties in Church and State. 
London: Charles Dolman, 61 New Bond Street. Dublin: 
J. Cumming. Liverpool: Booker and Co. 37 Ranelagh Street. 


yee 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
EVILLE and its VICINITY; being a 


complete History of its Rise and Progress to the Present 
Time; with a general Description of the City, the Cathedral and 
its Paintings, Se Churches, Gates, &c. with a History and De- 

scription of the Small Towns and Villages in the Vicinity. 

FRANK HALL STANDISH, Esq. 
Author of “ Shores of the Mediterranean,” ** Northern 
Capitals,” &c. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. embellished with a Portrait of the Author, 
12s. 

Black and Armstrong, 8 Wellington Street, Strand. 





In 8vo. price 8s. 
7 = > y : 
ANDERINGS in GERMANY, with 
Moonlight Walks on the Banks of the Elbe, the Danube, 
the Neckar, and the Khine. 
By EDWARD WILKEY. 

«“«His remarks are made with good sense and good feeling.”"— 
New Monthly. 

«*The general tone is lively and agreeable, and the tour has 
this recommendation—that it bears unequivocal marks of having 
been written off hand, out of the immediate feelings of the hour.” 
—Atlas. 

«« It cannot fail to interest the reader.” —Western Times. 
London: Bail, Arnold, and Co. Exeter: W. Roberts. 


F* 
By CAPTAIN BASIL HALL, R.N. 
Also, by the same Author, 
1. A Voyage to Loo Choo, Price 2s. Gd. 
2. Travels in South America. Two Parts, 


price 2s. Gd. each. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 


CAPTAIN BASIL HALL’S FRAGMENTS. 
»rice 5s. the Third Series o! 


AGMENTS of VOYAGES and 
TRAVELS 


IN AID OF THE FUND FOR THE NELSON 
TESTIMONIAL 


In 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations and Portrait of Nelson, 


price 10s. * 
ARRATIVE of the BATTLE of 
ST. VINCENT, with Anecdotes of Nelson before and 
alter the Battle, 
By Col. DRINKWATER BETHUNE, F.S.A. 








Wind, north-east on the 6th and two following days 

north on the 9th; south-west on the 10th; south-wes 

and west on the 11th; and west on the 12th. 

Except the mornings of the 8th and 11th, and evenin; 

of the 12th, clear; raining very heavily during the morn 

ing of the 1]th, } 
The harvest has generally commenced in this neig) 

bourhood, and many good crops have been secured, 

Rain fallen, +185 of an inch. 

Edmonton. CuarLes Henry ADAMS. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We are sorry not to comply with the request of * Va 
riella;” but assent would lead us into a new course, not 
quite congenial to the character of our publication. In 
foreign language the practice is more excusable as an 





®, too, is sinking,” 





| 


exercise. 


August. Thermometer. Barometer, 
Thursday... 6 | From 56 to 805) 29-98 to 29-1 
Friday --++ 7 | «+++ GO «+ 77 2995 +» B00 
Saturday +--+ 8 | sees 56 ++ 77 3005 ++ B01 
Sunday-+-. 9 | «eee 49 «+ 78 3017 ++ 301. | 
Monday -- 10 | cose GQ oe Fi 30°04 +6 WB | | 
Tuesday -+ 11 53 ++ 70 29°60 ++ 25 | 
Wednesday 12 | -+-- 53 +- 67 | 29°58Stationar: | 


Author of «* The History of the Siege of Gibraltar.” 
Subscribers’ Names received 5 heme Saunders and Otley, 
Conduit Street; and Mr, Dalton, Cockspur Street. 








In small 8vo, with a F: » price 6s, h y 


bound in cloth, 


OEMS of CHIVALRY, FAERY, and 
the OLDEN TIME, 

By WALTER PRIDEAUX, Esq. 

Smith, Elder, and Co, 65 Cornhill. 


P 


Publishing, under the Authority of Government, in Parts, 
on the Ist of each alternate Month, 
[HE ZOOLOGY of the VOYAGE of 
itzroy, R.N., during the Years 1832 t 


H,.M.8. BEAGLE; under the Command of Captain 
Edited and Superintended by CHA 


0 1836. 
RLES DARWIN, Esq. 
M.A. Sec. G.S. Naturalist to the Expedition. 
Comprising highly finished representations of the most novel 
nd interesting objects in Natural History, collected during the 
oyage; with descriptive Letterpress. 
Fourteen Numbers are already Published, varying in Price 
‘om Ge, to 10s. each, according to the number of Engravings 
Smith, Eder, and Co. 65 Cornhill. 

















On the ist of September will be published, No. I. of 


JEM BUNT; 


A TALE OF THE LAND AND THE OCEAN. 


By the OLD SATLOR. 


WITH NAUTICAL AND HUMOROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 
London: SHERWOOD and CO. Paternoster Row. 





& New Burlington Street, August 22, 


R. BENTLEY will immediately publish 
the following NEW WORKS :— 


I 


I. 
The Thames and its Tributaries. 
By Charles Mackay, Esq 


2 vols. 8vo, bound, with upwards of Forty Illustrations. 


{ 
| 
il, | 

The Clandestine Marriage ; 
A Story of the Present Day. | 
3 vols. i 
| 
The Fifth Volume of the complete edition of | 
Horace Walpole’s Letters. | 
Embellished with Portraits of Countess of Ailesbury, Lady | 
Diana Beauclerc, Marshal Conway, and Horace Walpole. | 
This edition will be comprised in Six Volumes. 


New Works now ready :— 


I. 
Narrative of the Campaign of the Army of the 


Indus, in Sind and Kaubool, in 1838, 1839. 

By Richard Hartley Kennedy, M.D. 

Late Chief of the Medical Staff of the Bombay 
Army of the Indus. 


| 
' 
; 
} 
Division of the | 
2 vols, post Svo. with numerous [lustrations. 


II. 

The Man at Arms; | 

Or, Henri de Cerons. A Romance. 
y G. P. R. James, Esq. | 
Author of “ Darnley,” ‘“ De |'Orme,” “ Charles Tyrrell,” &c. | 
Post Svo. | 
| 
| 
| 


III. 
A Summer amongst the Bocages and 


the Vines. 
By Miss Louisa Stuart Costello, 
Author of Specimens of the Early Poetry of France.” | 
2 vols. 8vo. bound, with numerous Iilustrations. | 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, | 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, | 
- | 
| 





Price 3s, 6d. cloth, 
URPHY'’S SCRIPTURE ATLAS: | 
é the Bible Atlas. A Series of Maps, illustrating the | 
Old and New Testaments, with Historical Descriptions, Drawn 
and Engraved by WILLIAM MURPHY. 
Edinburgh: W. Murphy; and Stirling, Kenney, and Co. 
ondon: Duncan and Malcolm, 37 Paternoster Row, 





13 Great Marlborough Street, Aug. 22, 


R. COLBURN has just published 
the following NEW WORKS :— 


1. 
Narrative of the War in Affghanistan, 
in 1838, 1839. 


By Capt. Henry Havelock, 
13th Light Infantry, Aide-de-Camp to Major-General Sir Wil- 
loughby Cotton, G.U.B. K.C.H. &c. commanding the Bengal 
Forces, | 
2 vols. post 8vo. | 


II. 
A Year among the Circassians. 
By J. A. Longworth, Esq. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, 21s. bound. 


Ill. 
The History of the British Turf, 
From the earliest Period to the present Day. 
By James Christie Whyte, Esq. 
2 large vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, price only 28s. bound. 


Iv. 
The Comic Miscellanies and Letters of 


. ‘ the late James Smith, Esq. 
One of the Authors of “ Rejected Addresses,” 
with a Memoir of his Life. 
Edited by his Brother, Horace Smith, Esq. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, 21s. bound. 


Vv. 
Von Raumer’s Italy and the Italians. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 2s, 
«* By far the most entertaining book on Italy that has been 
published in our own day.”—New Monthly, 





Iv, 
Oliver Cromwell; an Historical Romance. 
Edited by Horace Smith, Esq. 
Author of ** Brambletye House,” &c. 


; in the East,” &c. 





3 vols. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





NEW BOOKS, 
Printed for Longman, Orme, and Co. 


I. 
DICAL NOTES and REFLEC. 
TIONS, 
By HENRY HOLLAND, M.D. F.R.S. &c. 
Physician Extraordinary to the Queen, 
2d edition, &vo. 18s. cloth. 


Il. 
TREATISE on GEOMETRY, and its 
4 Application to the Arts. By D. Lardner, D.C.L.  F.cap 
&vo. with Vignette Title, price 6s. cloth.—On Sept. Ist. 


MI. 
OITERINGS of TRAVEL. By N. P. 


» Esq. Author of “ Pencillings by the Way,” &c. | 
3 vols. post fvo. 1, Lis. 6d. 


Iv. 
. y | 
’ | YRAVELS in GERMANY, RUSSIA, &c. 
By A. Slade, Esq. R.N. Author of Records of Travels | 
8vo. price lis. | 
“We hardly know a traveller who writes with more vigour, 
fluency, and intelligence, than Mr, Slade.”—United Service Jour. 


ME 








} 





Vv. 
HE Rev. SYDNEY SMITH’S WORKS. 
New edition, 3 vols, 8vo. with Portrait, 26s. cloth, lettd. 
Portrait, separately, 5s.; India Proofs, 7s, Gd. 





Vi. 
HE LIFE of THOMAS BURGESS, 
Bishop of Salisbury. By d. S, Harford, Esq. D.C.L. 
1 vol, vo. with Portrait, lgs. cloth, lettered. | 
| 


Vil. | 

ICHOLSON’S CAMBRIAN TRAVEL. | 
LER’S GUIDE. 3d edition, 8vo. 20s. cloth. 

« The completest account of the scenery and topography of | 

Wales that has been published.”—Spectator, ' 


vill. 
HE KING'S HIGHWAY; a Novel. | 
By G. P. R. James, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
IX. | 
Jo pe ENCYCLOPEDIA of} 
GEOGRAPHY. 2d edition, corrected to 1840. 1 thick 
vol. &8vo, with above 1000 Woodcuts, 3/. cloth, lettered. 


' 

X. | 

GDNEY HALL’S NEW GENERAL! 
ATLAS of Fifty-three Maps, on colombier paper, con- | 
structed entirely from new Drawings. New edition, carefully | 
corrected to 1840, 9/. 9s. folded in half, or 10/. full size, half-bd. | 
in russia, | 
%* Three of the Maps, viz. Ireland, Southern Africa, and | 
Turkey in Asia, have been re-engraved from New Designs. | 


XI. | 

R. URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, 

MANUFACTURES, &c. New edition, 1 thick vol. | 

8vo. with 1241 Engravings on Wood, 50s. cloth, lettered. | 

“Should lie on every desk, side by side with ‘M*‘Culloch’s | 
Dictionary of Commerce.’ "—Glasgow Chronicle. 


STRADLING CORRESPONDENCE, 
In post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 

~ TRADLING CORRESPONDENCE: 

a Series of Letters written in the Reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, with Notices of the Family of Stradling, of St. Donat’s 
Sastle, Co, Glamorgan. 
Edited by the Rev. J. M. TRAHERNE, M.A. F.R.S. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. Cardiff: W, Bird. 


COMPLETE GUIDE FOR SCOTLAND, 
1 pocket vol. f.cap Svo. 16s. with a large Map by Arrowsmith, 
GUIDE to thee HIGHLANDS and 
> ISLANDS of SCOTLAND, including Orkney and Zet- 
and; with Descriptions of the Scenery, Antiquities, Natural 
History, and Historical Associations. 
By GEORGE and PETER ANDERSON, of Inverness. 

** We do not hesitate to say that the Guide of the Messrs. An- 
derson contains a greater variety of accredited and well-arranged 
information, illustrative of Highland scenery, history, adventure, 
natural history, routes, and all the varieties of information ex- 
pected by the traveller in a Guide-book, than any similar work 
hitherto published. In short, we consider it as our best Guide to 
the Highlands of Scotland.” —Jameson's New PhilosophicalJournal, 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





12mo. price 5s. 6d. sewed, ‘ 
HE PRINCIPAL BATHS of GER- 
MANY, ¢ Jered with Ref e to their Remedial 
Efficacy in Chronic Disease. 
By EDWIN LEE, Esq. M.R.C,S. &c. 
Corresponding Member of several of the Principal European 
Medica! and Chirurgical Societies, &c. 
Volume I. Nassau Baden, and the adjacent Districts. 
London: Whittaker and Co. Paris: Galignani and Co. 
Frankfort and Wisbaden: Charles Jugel. 




















8vo. price 12s. 
x x . y 
“4 di 4 anc MES of S. CY PRIAN. 
HE LIFE and TIME I 
By the Rev. GEORGE AYLIFFE POOLE, M.A 
Incumbent of St. James’s Church, Leeds. 
Complete in 1 vol. 8vo, price 10s. Cd. 

Some Important Points of Primitive Christ- 
ianity Maintained and Defended, in several Sermons and other 
Discourses. By George Bull, D.D. sometime Lord Bishop of 
St. David's. 

John Henry Parker, Oxford. 


X FORD DITIONS. 











E 

_ s. d, 
Nelson’s Life of Bishop peo “i .- : +» 18ma,-- 3 6 
Bull’s (Bp.) Vindication of the Church ae 
of England a ot a oO Se Se Y iamo, -- 3 6 
Scandret on Sacrifice .- ++ ++ ++ ++ l8mo-+- 3 6 
Wilson’s Parochialia +--+ ++ ++ 18mo. -- 3 6 
Pp - “7 etagge see . 18mo, -- 3 6 
zaud on the Liturgy, Episcopacy, anc oi“ 
Church Ritual m a . ra - 18mo.,-- 3 6 
Patrick on Prayer -- se ee ee Imo. -- 3 6 
———— Book for Beginners -- -- +--+ 18mo.--2 6 
Keble’s Selections from Hooker -- 18mo. -- 5 0 
Autobiography of Bishop Patrick -- -- I8mo. +. 3 6 
Patrick’s (Bp.) Advice to a Friend 18mo, -- 3 6 
Heart’s Ease ++ ++ ++ I8mo.-- 3 6 
on Repentance and Fasting, 18mo. -- 3. 6 
Sutton’s Disce Mori ++ ++ ++ ++ ++ Imo ++ 3 6 
——— Disce Vivere-- ++ ++ ++ ++ I8mo.--3 6 
Meditations on the Holy age 18mo. +» 3 6 

crament - re 
Wiison’s (Bp.) Sacra Privata -- -- ++ 18mo,--3 6 
Taylor's (Bp.) Golden Grove ++ ++ ++ lémo. ++ 3 6 
Laud’s (Abp.) Devotions -- ++ ++ ++ 18mo,--3 6 
Autobiog phy oe of eo ]8m0, -- 5 0 
Sparrow’s (Bp.) Rationale on the Book 18mo. -» 5 0 

of Common Prayer -- -- ++ ++ 
Ken’s (Bp.) Manual of Prayers oe ee Wma, + 2 0 
Wells’ Rich Man’s Duty, with — 19mo. -- 3 6 


ing’s Journal 


In the press, 5 . 
Sherlock’s Practical Christian, with Life b ; Bp. Wilson. 
Spinckes’ Devotions, edited by the Rev. F. E. Paget. 


John Henry Parker, Oxford. 
TREASURES FOR PHILOLOGISTS. 
> PORQUET’S LE TRESOR, for 
Turning English into French at Sight. 20th edition, 

3s. 6d. ' 

De Porquet’s German Trésor. 3s. Gud. 

De Porquet’s Spanish Trésor. 4s. Gd. 

De Porquet’s Portuguese Trésor. 4s. fi. 

De Porquet’s Latin Trésor. 33. Gd. 

De Porquet’s Italian Trésor. 3s. 6d. 


11 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 











In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations and a Map, 2 
ARRATIVE of a RESIDENCE in 
CIRCASSIA, during the Years 1837, 1838, and 1859. 
By JAMES STANISLAUS BELL, Esq. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 


3d edition, 8vo. 1s. 6d | 
REPORT on DEAFNESS when resu » 
ing from Diseases of the Eustachian Passages, with er 
modern Methods of Cure; being a Paper read to the Liverp 
Medical Association, on the 19th December, 1839. 
By HUGH NEILL, she 
Surgeon to the Institution for Curing Diseases of the Ear, 
and Surgeon to the Ophthalmic Infirmary- 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 


With Maps and Plans, post 8vo. strongly bound, =e 
HE HAND-BOOK for TRAVELLERS 
in the EAST. Being a Guide to Malta, Ionian Islands, 


Greece, Turkey, Constantinople, and Asia Minor. 
Jobn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


ee 
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